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To 

My  Little  Daughters 

Jean  and  Margaret, 

And  to  any  other  girls  or  boys  who  may  like  to  read  it 

This  book  is  dedicated 

In  pinafore  pockets,  carefully  deep. 

Many  a  treasure  is  tucked  to  keep 

By  moist  little  fingers 

That  touch  and  cling 

To  many  a  toy  and  useful  thing. 

(A  handkerchief,  and  a  humming  top: 

A  key,  a  pencil,  a  lolly  pop: 

Marbles  and  snail  shells 

Pennies  and  strings —  . 

Papers  and  whistles  and  wishing  rings!) 

In  pinafore  pockets  are  gathered  loose 

Things  for  pleasure,  and  things  for  use: 

This  book  of  yours 

May  it  hold  the  same: 

This  tucked'full  book  with  the  pocket  name. 

(So  take  from  it,  child,  when  you  go  to  sleep, 
A  smile  to  play  with:  a  thought  to  keep.) 


FOREWORD 

"Not  a  long  book;  just  some  of  your  Pinafore  Pocket 
Stories,  mother  I"  This  is  what  my  children  often  ask  me, 
when  we  read  together. 

So  some  of  favorite  short  stories  and  rhymes  are  here  col- 
lected into  book  form,  with  the  hope  that  others,  too,  may 
find  them  just  the  right  size  for  those  precious  little  whiles 
before  bedtime;  for  weary  half-hours  on  trains;  or  for  any 
moments,  at  home  or  away,  when  small  people  need  relaxa- 
tion and  entertainment. 

Written  with  the  idea  that  my  own  children  should  read 
them,  I  have  tried  to  keep  them  as  freshly  washed  and  clean, 
as  cheerful  and  wholesome,  as  a  little  pinafore  should  be. 
No  murky  stains  or  unpleasant  spots,  with  giants  beheaded 
or  creatures  revenged;  but  just  happy  patterns,  and  simple, 
colorful  textures. 

Pinafore  Pocket  Stories  and  Rhymes  were  first  put  into 
print  by  the  New  Tork  Evening  Post,  which  for  two  years 
carried  them  as  a  daily  juvenile  feature. 

Miriam  Clark  Potter 
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MAKE-BEUEVE-FANCY 


THE  DAY  THERE  WERE  NO 
MOTHERS 

ONCE  there  was  a  rainy  day,  when  the  water 
came  down  from  the  sky  in  great  sheets, 
splashing  and  spilling  over  everything.  It  made 
pools  in  the  streets  and  in  the  gardens,  and  the  only 
things  that  were  happy  were  the  ducks  and  the 
fishes. 

In  the  houses  the  children  were  very  cross,  be- 
cause they  could  not  go  outdoors,  and  they  had 
played  with  all  the  things  they  had.  They  said  to 
their  mothers:  ''What  shall  we  do?'  and  their 
mothers  tried  their  best  to  amuse  them. 

Up  in  the  clouds  was  a  giantess  named  Lady 
Betsy-Bobby.  She  lived  in  an  enormous  castle, 
and  she  especially  loved  the  mothers  of  children. 
They  seemed  to  her  like  children  themselves,  and  she 
wanted  them  to  be  happy. 

So  it  made  her  sad  to  look  down  and  see  that  the 
children  were  cross  and  their  mothers  tired.     And 
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she  made  a  plan.     She  rang  a  great  bell,  which 
called  a  giant  with  wings,  named  Flipflop. 

"Take  the  carry-all 
basket,  the  biggest  one," 
she  told  him,  "and  bring 
me  the  mothers  of  all  the 
cross  children.  Not  the 
mothers  of  the  good  chil- 
dren, and  any  m'others 
who  are  really  cross 
themselves,  you  may 
leave  behind.  Please 
go  at  once!" 

The  giant  with 
wings  started  down  to 
the  earth  with  a 
basket,  through  the  rain. 
When  he  got  to  the 
Highest    Hill    of    All, 


The  children  nearly  knocked  her 
down  with  loving  her. 


which  was  called  Witchcap,  he  sat  down  and  swung 
his  feet,  and  sent  out  in  all  directions  fairy  strings, 
with  fairy  glue  on  the  ends  of  them.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  he  pulled  the  strings,  and  all  the  good 
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mothers  of  all  the  cross  children  were  in  his  basket. 
He  put  the  cover  on,  snug  and  dry,  and  started  up 
to  the  Castle  of  High  Content,  where  Lady  Betsy- 
Bobby  lived. 

Oh,  how  queer  it  was  inside  the  houses  where  the 
children  were  left  alone  I  How  would  you  feel,  if 
your  mother  was  there,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  she 
wasn't?  If  one  moment  you  could  see  her  face,  and 
feel  her  hands  and  her  soft  dress,  and  then  the  next 
moment  she  was  gone*?  If  she  didn't  answer  when 
you  called  ''Mother  I"  and  you  didn't  know  where 
she  was*? 

Jean  and  Babette  hunted  all  over  their  house. 
They  got  hungry,  and  no  one  was  there  to  get  sup- 
per. Jean  reached  some  bread  out  of  the  box,  and 
they  tried  not  to  think  of  the  milk  toast,  with  yellow 
butter  melting  on  it,  that  mother  had  been  going  to 
get  for  them. 

In  all  the  other  houses  the  same  sort  of  things 
were  happening.  The  children  were  hunting,  and 
calling,  and  trying  to  shut  windows,  and  doing  their 
best  to  get  their  suppers;  and  most  of  them  were 
crying. 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  mothers  were  having  a  beau- 
tiful time  at  Lady  Betsy-Bobby's  house.  They  sat 
around,  looking  like  a  lot  of  fairy  people,  in  that 
big  room;  and  eating  a  giant  chocolate  cream  cake, 
cut  up  into  wee  bits.  Lady  Betsy-Bobby  sat  by  the 
window  knitting  and  looking  down  at  the  children. 

When  she  saw  that  they  were  sorry  and  were  get- 
ting really  frightened  she  called  the  giant  Flipflop, 
and  the  mothers  were  all  carefully  packed  back  into 
the  basket  and  taken  home. 

Then,  oh,  what  happiness  there  was  in  the  houses  I 
All  of  a  sudden  Jean's  and  Babette's  mother  stood 
in  the  doorway  saying:  "And  now  we'll  have  some 
milk-toast,"  just  as  she  had  been  doing  when  she 
went  away.  And  the  children  nearly  knocked  her 
down  with  loving  her. 

So  did  all  the  other  children  in  all  the  other  houses. 
And  now,  if  they  are  cross,  their  mothers  have  only 
to  say:  "I  think  Lady  Betsy-Bobby  will  invite  us 
to  tea  again  I"  And  then  the  children  remember 
how  empty  their  houses  were,  and  how  sad  their 
hearts,  on  the  day  there  were  no  mothers. 
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ONE  day  the  giant's  kitten  ran  away  from  the 
Giant  Country,  which  was  on  tlie  highest 
mountain  tops,  and  went  down  into  the  valley  be- 
low where  the  people  lived.  The  giant's  kitten 
was  as  big  as  a  load  of  hay,  with  eyes  the  size  and 
color  of  yellow  platters.  It  was  a  white  kitten,  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  its  fur. 

It  walked  across  the  meadows  on  the  edge  of  the 
town.  "What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Graham  Flower, 
the  grocer,  as  he  counted  out  change  for  the  Widow 
Bumps.  And  Mr.  Graham  Flower  and  the  Widow 
Bumps  stood  and  looked. 

In  the  meadow  the  little  poplar  trees  were  rus- 
tling their  pretty  leaves.  The  kitten  began  to  play 
with  them,  patting  and  pulling  with  its  huge  paws. 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Porter  Stake,  the  butcher, 
as  he  rolled  up  sausages  in  waxed  paper  for  the  Popp 
twins.  And  Mr.  Porter  Stake  and  the  Popp  twms 
stood  and  looked. 
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A  baby  bear,  on  the  hunt  for  berries,  ran  through 
the  tall  grass  of  the  meadow.  The  giant's  kitten 
crouched  to  look  at  it,  glaring  with  its  yellow  eyes, 
which  gleamed  in  the  light.  Then  it  sprang  to 
catch  the  bear,  but  missed  it.  "Oh,  what  is  that  I" 
cried  Miss  Polly  Peppermint,  who  kept  the  drug 
store,  as  she  tied  pink  string  around  a  package  of 
hoarhound  lozenges  for  old  Mr.  Bangs.  And  Miss 
Polly  Peppermint  and  old  Mr.  Bangs  stood  and 
looked. V 

Then  they  saw  the  giant's  kitten,  who  had  tired 
of  the  meadow,  try  to  cross  the  little  red  foot-bridge, 
built  over  Trout-tail  River.  The  foot-bridge  had 
railings  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  kitten  was  too 
fat  to  squeeze  through.  It  stuck  in  the  middle  and 
mewed  a  mew  like  a  shrill  north  gale. 

Mr.  Graham  Flower  and  the  Widow  Bumps  and 
Mr.  Porter  Stake  and  the  Popp  twins  and  Miss 
Polly  Peppermint  and  old  Mr.  Bangs,  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  had  noticed  it,  ran  out  of  their 
houses  and  stores,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
river. 

"It  is  a  white  elephant!"  said  some  one. 
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"It  is  a  mollypopaloocus!"  said  some  one  else,  a 
man  who  pretended  to  know  everything. 

"It  is  a  monster  Tigertabbytaill"  said  Mr.  Ball- 


Miss  Polly  Peppermint  and  old 
Mr.  Bangs  stood  and  looked. 

dome,  the  village  school  master,  who  did  not  wish 
to  seem  to  know  less  than  the  man  who  pretended  to 
know  everything. 
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That  sounded  very  correct  to  the  people,  and  it 
really  was  a  very  good  name  for  a  giant's  kitten, 
though  they  did  not  guess  it. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it'?"  asked  Miss  Pepper- 
mint. 

The  kitten  was  still  mewing  loudly,  and  trying  to 
get  itself  free.  "Let  us  first  feed  it,"  suggested  the 
Widow  Bumps,  "and  then  it  will  be  in  good  temper." 

So  Mr.  Porter  Stake  dragged  out  a  piece  of  meat 
from  his  shop,  which  all  the  people  said  was  very 
generous  of  him.  And  Mr.  Graham  Flower,  not  to 
be  outdone,  gave  twelve  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
which  they  put  into  a  coal  scuttle. 

Then  Mr.  Balldome  had  a  fine  idea.  "We  have 
been  wishing  for  a  street  car  that  would  run,"  he 
said.  "We  have  the  car,  but  no  one  has  succeeded 
in  making  it  go.  Let  us  tame  the  Monster  Tiger- 
tabbytail,  and  train  it  to  run  down  our  street  drag- 
ging the  car.  ...  Its  tail,  held  up  in  the  air,  will 
look  like  a  trolley." 

The  giant's  kitten  was  a  smart  animal,  and  it 
listened  ^  this.  It  let  the  people  get  it  free  from 
the  foot-bridge.     It  began  to  purr,  a  purr  which 
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shook  the  ground  like  thunder.  The  people  led  it 
down  the  street  of  their  village,  and  it  seemed  so 
tame  and  nice  that  they  decided  to  hitch  it  at  once 
to  the  little  car. 

So  they  did  that,  with  an  iron  chain.  They  were 
glad  that  they  were  to  have  a  car  at  last.  They 
had  much  trouble  in  deciding  who  would  be  the  con- 
ductor. Finally  they  decided  on  a  man  named  Mr. 
Picknickle. 

All  was  ready.  The  kitten  was  tied  to  the  car, 
and  Mr.  Picknickle  had  his  foot  on  the  lowest  step, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  kitten  began  to  run  I  It 
knocked  over  a  chickencoop  and  clawed  a  thorn  tree. 
It  scared  all  the  live  animals  of  the  town  into  three 
fits  each.  It  cleared  the  river  in  a  bound  and  was 
off,  off  across  the  meadows  to  the  Giant  Country. 

The  people  stood  and  watched  it.  They  saw  the 
car  swinging  and  bumping  behind  it.  They  were 
thankful  that  the  kitten  had  gone ;  and  most  thank- 
ful of  all  was  Mr.  Picknickle. 

And  up  in  the  Giant  Country  the  King  Giant's 
little  boy  had  a  beautiful  time  dragging  the  street 
car  behind  him  on  the  iron  chain. 

IX 
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LADY  NIGHT'S  TEA  PARTY 

THE  Lady  Night  has  set  her  stars 
Like  plates  and  cups  around  the  sky, 
And  in  her  dress  of  velvet  blue 
She  sits  supremely  high. 

And  now  she  takes  the  shining  moon, 
A  pot  of  silver,  smoothly  round, 

And  pours  the  star-cups  full  of  light 
Where  empty  ones  are  found. 

And  when  their  light  is  drained  and  gone 
She  puts  the  teapot  moon  away 

Behind  the  mountain's  cupboard  door, 
To  hide  it  from  the  day. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  TIME 

UP  on  a  high  mountain  lived  the  Man  Who 
Made  Time.     His  house  was  a  round  white 
tower,  with  a  big  clock  in  the  top  of  it. 

The  Man  was  in  his  kitchen  one  bright  sunny 
morning,  starting  his  day's  work.  He  rolled  out 
some  stuff  very  thin,  on  the  top  of  a  flat  table.  The 
stuff  looked  like  pie  crust.  He  cut  it  into  big  round 
pieces  and  marked,  round  the  edges,  the  figures  i,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Then  he  took  a 
box  from  a  shelf,  a  red  box  with  ''Assorted  Minutes" 
printed  on  it.  This  he  shook  over  his  queer  round 
pies.  Stuff  that  looked  like  spice  came  tumbling 
out  of  the  box.  Then  he  took  long,  brown  pieces 
like  cinnamon  sticks  and  put  two  on  each  clock  face 
for  hands. 

The  Man  Who  Made  Time  stepped  back,  wiping 
his  hands  on  his  big  clean  apron,  to  look  at  his  work. 
He  smiled  very  proudly  and  said  to  himself: 
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"There  I     Those  are  finished.     I  have  made  some 
more  time." 

He  put  the  clock  pies  into  a  big  oven  to  bake. 

Then  he  took  them  out 


and  arranged  them  on 
a  shelf  to  cool. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "they 
are  done.  Come,  Skip 
and  Scatterscoot!" 

Two  little  brown  men 
with  wings  came  run- 
ning into  the  kitchen. 
Each  had  a  big  basket 
on  his  arm.  "Take 
these,"  said  the  Man 
Who  Made  Time,  fill- 
ing the  baskets  with 
the  clock  pies.  "Take 
them  down  to  the  world, 
so  that  the  People  will 


Up  on  a  high  mountain  lived  the 
man  who  made  time. 


have  plenty  of  time.  Try  to  distribute  them  evenly. 
One  here  and  one  there,  you  know;  and  not  all  in 
one  place." 
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"Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  little  men,  both  bow- 
ing very  low.     "We  always  do  that." 

"But  you  didn't,  the  last  time  I"  the  Man  told 
them.  "You  put  too  much  time  in  one  spot,  so  that 
a  great  many  People  had  to  wait.  That  meant  that 
there  was  not  enough  to  go  around  and  lots  of  others 
ran  out  of  time.     I  heard  a  great  many  complaints." 

"We  will  be  careful,  sir,"  promised  the  little 
men,  and  started  out  of  the  door.  They  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  high  mountain,  spread  their  wings, 
and  dropped  to  the  world  below. 

When  they  were  about  a  mile  above  the  towns 
and  cities  they  began  to  scatter  the  time.  They 
sailed  about  like  big  crows  and  threw  out  the  clock 
pies.  They  laughed  and  joked  as  they  did  this, 
and  kicked  their  heels  together. 

"Tag  me,  Skip,"  said  Scatterscoot. 

Scatterscoot  shot  after  him  and  slapped  him  mer- 
rily on  the  arm.  And  all  the  time  from  both  baskets 
fell  into  one  spot. 

It  fell  down  and  down  to  a  white  house  below, 
a  white  house  upon  a  beautiful  green  lawn.  And 
all  that  day  the  people  sat  around  in  easy  chairs, 
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yawning,  with  nothing  to  do.  They  had  too  much 
time. 

And  just  next  door,  in  a  little  brown  house,  a 
woman  flew  about,  washing  and  mending  clothes, 
and  cooking,  and  scrubbing  the  floor,  and  giving  her 
children  baths;  working  till  her  hair  unpinned  itself 
and  straggled  down  her  back  in  a  long  braid. 
When  one  of  the  children  asked  her,  "Mother,  may 
I  have  a  cooky?"  she  said,  "Yes,  but  get  it  yourself; 
I  can't.     I  haven't  time  enough  for  anything  I" 

When  Skip  and  Scatterscoot  reached  the  high 
white  tower  of  the  Man  Who  Made  Time,  he  was 
waiting  for  them. 

"You  are  no  good  at  all,"  he  said.  "I  shall  not 
keep  you  if  you  do  not  divide  the  time  with  more 
care.     I  shall  send  you  away  to  live  by  yourselves." 

But  Skip  and  Scatterscoot  only  laughed  and  be- 
gan to  eat  bread  and  honey;  for  he  had  said  the  same 
thing  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. 
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^\  THE  DAY  THE  SUN  RAN  AWAY 

''jT^'V^ERYTHING  has  a  vacation  but  me,"  said 
1-j  the  sun,  yawning.  "The  birds  go  south  in 
the  winter.  The  Rain  People  work  only  when  it 
rains.  The  bears  sleep  till  spring  comes.  The 
eagle  tells  me  that  the  children  down  on  the  earth 
play  all  summer.  Yes,  I  am  the  only  thing  that  has 
to  work  all  the  time.  I  have  to  get  up  every  single 
morning  I" 

He  decided  that  on  the  first  of  May  he  would  stay 
asleep,  and  not  rise  over  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
as  he  had  done  for  a  thousand  thousand  years.  "It 
will  be  like  running  away  from  school  I"  he  thought. 
The  first  of  May  came.  Mr.  Trudgeboots,  who 
lived  in  a  little  cottage  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
got  up,  as  he  always  did,  at  six  o'clock,  to  light  the 
fire  and  put  on  the  copper  kettle.  This  morning  he 
called  his  wife  and  little  Trudy.  "Get  up,  my 
dears.  It  is  fearfully  dark.  We  must  be  going 
to  have  a  bad,  bad  storm." 
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They  all  looked  out  at  the  sky,  very  much  scared. 
The  cat,  who  slept  on  a  piece  of  red  flannel,  opened 
one  yellow  eye.  When  she  saw  how  dark  it  was,  she 
shut  the  eye.  She  could  not  imagine  what  the 
Trudgeboots  family  were  doing,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  making  such  a  lot  of  fuss  and  clatter. 

Three  neighbors,  with  lanterns,  came  to  the  door. 
''There  is  something  the  matter  with  the  world i" 
they  said.  "Jack  Goatfoot  has  climbed  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  steeple,  with  a  lighted  candle;  he  has 
looked  all  about  the  sky,  but  he  cannot  find  the  sun. 
The  sun  has  run  away  I" 

They  all  went  out  to  the  town  pump,  where  the 
mayor,  John  Jerkabout,  in  a  bathrobe  and  nightcap, 
was  asking  the  people  what  they  had  better  do. 

"Go  back  to  bed,"  said  one  man,  yawning. 

"Make  a  lighthouse,  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  our 
town,"  said  another. 

"Go  up  in  a  balloon,  sun-hunting."  It  was  Mr. 
Trudgeboots  who  thought  of  this. 

The  eagle  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  thorn  tree, 
listening.     Suddenly  he   spoke.     "I   can   tell   you 
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what  is  the  matter  with  the  sun,"  he  said,  "for  I 
heard  what  he  said.     He  wanted  a  vacation !" 
There  was  much  excitement.     Some  of  the  people 
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THe   sun,    with    a   bright    smile, 
came  back  again. 

shouted  that  it  was  wrong  and  bad  of  the  sun  not  to 
let  them  know  he  was  planning  to  leave.     Others 
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said  that  he  might  stay  away  forever  if  he  liked; 
that  thfy  would  hire  the  moon  to  work  all  the  time. 
Then  little  Trudy  Trudgeboots  got  to  her  feet.  "I 
want  to  say  something!"  she  shouted. 

"Order,"  called  John  Jerkabout,  waving  his  night- 
cap.    "Let  her  talk." 

"The  sun  ought  to  have  a  vacation,"  Trudy  said. 
"How  would  you  like  to  work  all  the  time  and  have 
people  expect  more  of  you  on  Sunday  than  any  other 
day?  How  would  you  like  to  keep  the  world  always 
lighted?  I  guess  you  would  be  tired  if  you  had 
worked  a  million  years  and  never  had  a  rest  I" 

There  was  a  murmur  among  the  people.  "She  is 
right!"  shouted  someone. 

Now,  the  sun  was  only  half  asleep;  he  was  listen- 
ing. He  had  felt  queer,  not  getting  up  as  he  always 
did,  and  was  not  as  happy  as  he  expected.  When 
he  heard  them  it  suddenly  flashed  across  him  that  it 
was  not  rest  that  he  wanted,  but  a  few  words  of 
praise.  So,  with  a  bright  smile,  he  suddenly  came 
back  again.  The  people  were  flooded  with  sunshine 
and  blinked  like  owls.  They  blew  out  the  lights 
and  danced  a  ring-a-rosy  on  the  green.     "Our  good 
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golden  friend  is  back  again!"  cried  the  children. 
And  the  only  thing  that  was  sorry  was  the  Trudge- 
boots  cat,  who  was  a  lazy  cat,  and  had  planned  to 
spend  the  whole  day  sleeping. 
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*'T  CAN  see  through  a  window,"  laughed  a  little 
X  star.  "I  can  see  through  a  window,  and  watch 
two  little  children  hanging  up  their  stockings  be- 
fore a  brightly  burning  fire.  Their  mother  and 
father  are  standing  with  them,  and  they  all  look 
very  happy.  I  have  the  best  place  in  Startown,  so 
I  am  the  most  important  star  in  the  sky  I" 

''That  is  not  a  pretty  way  for  you  to  talk,"  said 
another  star,  an  old  grandmother,  with  a  cap  of 
webby  light.  "Hush,  and  listen  to  me.  I  can  see 
through  two  windows.  In  one  of  them  a  woman  is 
trimming  a  tree.  She  has  a  basket  filled  with  bright 
colored  things,  and  hangs  them  one  by  one  on  the 
fluffy  green  branches.  In  the  other  window  a 
woman  is  crying.  There  is  no  Christmas  tree  there. 
She  weeps  because  she  thinks  her  husband  is  lost  at 
sea,  and  she  will  never  see  him  again.  And  it  is 
Christmas  Eve  I     But  she  does  not  need  to  weep, 

because " 
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"His  boat  is  coming  safely  in!"  laughed  another 
star.     "I  can  see  it.     So  I  have  a  much  better  place 


There  was  one  star,  long  ago. 

than  you.     Really,   dear  grandmother  star,  I  am 
more  important!" 

Two  little  twin  stars  that  shone  with  a  blue  light 
said ;     "We  have  the  best  place !     For  we  can  look 
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down  into  a  house  and  see  a  beautiful  party.  Such 
brightness,  such  happiness,  such  gay  dancing!  One 
little  girl  in  a  white  dress,  with  a  red  ribbon  on  her 
pretty  curls,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  ring  of  people ; 
they  dance  around  her,  singing  and  laughing. 
There  is  a  Christmas  tree  lighted,  and  good  things  to 
eat  are  in  the  pantry.  Truly,  my  place  is  good,  to 
see  so  fine  a  sight  as  this.  I  must  be  a  very,  very  im- 
portant star!" 

"I  wish  you  could  see  what  I  see!"  said  another 
star.  "Then  you  would  believe  that  I  have  the  best 
place.  I  look  through  a  dimly  lighted  window  and 
see  a  little  sick  child  on  a  bed.  There  is  a  Christ- 
mas tree  beside  her.  Last  week  she  was  very, 
very  ill;  no  one  thought  that  she  would  live 
to  see  the  lights  of  another  Christmas.'  But  now 
she  is  better,  and  smiling.  So  I  must  be  a  very  im- 
portant star  to  be  put  in  such  a  place  as  mine!" 

A  little  star  with  a  red  light  said  softly: 

"I  feel  that  I  must  be  very,  very  important!  For 
a  man  lost  in  the  woods  keeps  his  eyes  upon  me,  to 
guide  him  home." 

Then  spoke  the  Oldest  Star  in  the  sky: 
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"None  of  you  has  the  best  place  in  the  sky;  none 
is  the  most  important." 

All  of  the  stars  were  very  ashamed.     They  said: 

"Of  course,  it  is  you,  Oldest  Star,  who  are  the  best 
of  all  I  For  you  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the 
worlds  and  the  lighting  of  the  heavens.  Forgive  us. 
This  honor  is  for  you." 

"No,"  said  the  Oldest  Star.  "I  have  never  been 
the  best,  and  never  shall  be.  Think!  There  was 
one  star,  long  ago,  the  dearest  and  best  of  all  the 
ages;  only  one  such  as  that  shall  ever  be.  What 
was  it?     Can  you  tell  me?" 

Then  all  the  stars  stopped  quarrelling  and  talking, 
and  they  forgot  their  light  words  and  empty  ques- 
tionings ;  a  pure,  beautiful  light  came  into  them,  and 
they  said  softly,  all  together,  in  a  low  breath  that 
sounded  like  a  rush  of  wind  across  the  sky : 

''The  Christmas  Star  was  the  dearest  and  best  of 
all  the  ages!" 
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THE  letters  in  the  Alphabet  were  talking  to- 
gether. 

"I  have  a  rather  easy  time  of  it,"  said  Z.  "I 
don't  have  to  work  very  much." 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  X. 

"Well,  I  don't  have  an  easy  time  of  it!"  snapped 
E.  "I  work  more  than  any  letter  in  the  English 
language!" 

The  other  letters  laughed  at  him.  "That's  all 
right,"  they  said.  "It  doesn't  hurt  you  to  work. 
Here  you've  been  used  for  years  and  years  and  years 
and  you  haven't  had  one  of  your  arms  broken  off 
yet!" 

This  made  E  quite  angry.  He  did  not  like  to  be 
laughed  at. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  "I  shall  not  work.  I  shall 
stay  out  of  all  the  words." 

To-morrow  came,  and  the  Spelling  Man  arrived 
to  use  some  words. 
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"It  is  a  nice  day  to-day/'  he  wrote. 

All  the  letters  hopped  into  their  places  on  com- 
mand except  E.     So  the  sentence  read : 

"It  is  a  nic  day  to- 
day." 

"Come,  EI"  said  the 
Spelling  Man.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you? 
Hop  into  your  place  there 
at  the  end  of  Nice!" 

But  E  didn't  move. 

"Have  you  had  a  quar- 
rel with  C,  then?"  asked 
the  Spelling  Man.  "Is 
that  why  you  don't  want 
to  stand  beside  him? 
Well,  I'll  try  you  some- 
where else." 

And  he  wrote; 

"The  weather  is  fine." 


'Come,  E,"  safd  the  Spelling  Man, 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you*?" 


But  E  stayed  over  by  himself  and  sulked,  so  the 
sentence  read; 
"Th  wathr  is  fin." 
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E  laughed.  "I  have  spoiled  the  language  I"  he 
said,  proudly.     "You  can't  get  along  without  me." 

"Oh,  yes  I  can  I"  said  the  Spelling  Man. 

So  he  wrote ; 

"A  is  good,  B  is  jolly,  C  is  kind,  D  is  busy,  but  our 
fifth  is  not  at  all  important." 

E  stared.  He  saw  that  the  Spelling  Man  had 
written  a  sentence  without  him,  and  had  said  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  like  at  all. 

"The  fifth  is  E,  and  that  is  my  own  self,"  he  said. 
"I  am  important  I  Try  me  again  with  the  other 
letters." 

So  the  Spelling  Man  wrote; 

"We  love  E  when  he  feels  pleasant." 

Which  made  E  very  happy,  as  he  was  used  in 
every  single  word. 
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MOON-CAKES 

THE  moon  has  tied  her  apron  on 
To  bake  some  cakes  for  tea; 
And  if  I'm  very  good  enough 
There'll  be  a  cake  for  me; 

O,  good  cook  moon,  with  cloudy  cap, 
Drop  softly,  if  you  please. 
One  creamy  silver  sugar  cake 
Among  the  apple  trees; 

And  lest  the  greedy  squirrels  wake 
As  it  "Geplunkty!"  falls 
ril  catch  it  in  my  pinafore 
Between  the  orchard  walls; 
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For  see  the  moon  I     She  surely  has 
A  busy  baker's  look; 
And  creamy  silver  sugar  cakes 
Are  just  the  things  she'd  cook. 
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GRANDMOTHER  OLD-YEAR  AND 
THE  BABY 

IT'S  very  nearly  time  for  him  to  be  coming," 
said  Grandmother  Old-Year,  looking  out  of 
her  window  on  the  high  mountain-top. 

The  baby,  who  was  sitting  in  a  tiny  white  chair 
by  the  fireplace,  got  up  and  opened  the  door,  staring 
out  into  the  white  moonlight.  He  put  one  little  fat 
foot  out  of  the  door. 

"There  you  are,  doing  it  again!"  said  Grand- 
mother Old- Year.  "How  often  have  I  told  you  not 
to  open  that  door?  Why,  one  time  you  got  really 
outside,  before  I  could  stop  you.  It's  very  cold  out 
there;  the  path  is  all  covered  with  snow." 

The  baby  went  back  to  his  chair  by  the  fireplace 
and  looked  into  the  fire,  his  little  face  on  his  fat 
hands. 

Grandmother  Old- Year  went  to  the  stove,  where 
some  things  were  cooking.  "He  will  be  hungry  and 
cold  when  he  comes,"  she  said.     "I  have  some  hot 
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soup  and  a  fine  fat  pudding.     Listen !     Were  those 
footsteps?" 

The  baby  shook  his  head.     Grandmother  Old- 


Grandmother  Old- Year  ran  over 
to  him  and  took  him  by  his  fat  arm. 

Year  looked  at  the  clock;  it  said  five  minutes  of  12. 
"Very  soon,  now,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  "he 
will  be  here." 
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She  turned  her  back  to  the  baby,  and  began  to 
stir  the  soup.  As  she  was  doing  it,  she  heard  the 
door  creak.  There  stood  the  baby  at  the  door  again, 
looking  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Grandmother  Old-Year  ran  over  to  him  and  took 
him  by  his  fat  arm.  "Sit  right  down  in  your  place," 
she  said.  ''You  must,  must  not  keep  opening  that 
door  I     You  are  a  bad  little  boy." 

Just  then  there  was  the  sound  of  feet  coming 
up  the  mountain  path,  very  slowly  and  heavily. 
Grandmother  Old- Year  ran  to  the  window. 

"He  is  coming!"  she  cried,  happily.  "But,  poor 
dear,  how  tired  he  looks  I  I'm  afraid  he's  had  a  very 
hard  time." 

The  feet  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The  baby  sat 
listening,  with  his  dear  little  face  all  rosy  in  the  fire- 
light, and  his  hands  holding  the  sides  of  the  tiny 
white  chair.  His  blue  eyes  were  open  very,  very 
wide.     Just  then  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

The  door  swung  open,  letting  in  a  great  rush  of 
frosty  air.  There  stood  an  old,  old  man ;  he  looked 
tired  and  bent,  but  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  when  he 
saw  Grandmother  Old-Year  standing  there  in  the 
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firelight,  with  her  white  cap  and  pretty  curls.  He 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  said : 

"Well,  my  dear,  how  have  things  been  going  with 
you?" 

"Very  well,"  smiled  Grandmother  Old- Year. 
"But  such  a  time  as  I  have  been  having  with  this 
baby  I  He  was  bound  to  get  out  of  the  front  door; 
I  had  to  keep  telling  him  not  to  open  it." 

"Where  is  he?"  asked  Grandfather  Old- Year. 

The  little  chair  by  the  fire  was  empty. 

"Oh,  mercy  me,"  said  Grandmother  Old- Year, 
"he  must  have  slipped  out  when  I  opened  the  door 
for  you  I" 

They  looked  out,  and  there  down  the  mountain 
path  in  the  white  moonlight  sped  the  baby.  He 
seemed  to  have  tiny  "wings  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
he  was  flying  along  like  a  bird,  scarcely  touching 
the  ground  at  all ;  for  he  was  the  little  New  Year. 
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WILD  WIND  SONG 

UP  the  chimney,  and  out  at  the  top, 
Blow  me,  wind,  and  never  stop; 
Blow  me  over  the  linden  tree, 
'Way  to  the  edge  of  the  wishful  sea! 
Where  the  bunnies  race 

'Neath  the  stars  at  night. 
Show  me  your  face 
By  firefly  light. 

Up  the  chimney  and  'way  out  through 
You  could  blow  me,  wind,  if  you  wanted  to. 
Are  you  a  man,  with  arms  of  steel. 
Strong  and  tender  and  cool  to  feel"? 
Are  you  a  girl 

With  a  wealth  of  hair, 
Robes  that  whirl 

In  the  rain-sweet  air? 
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Up  the  chimney,  and  out  at  the  top, 
Where  the  rain  is  patting,  drop 'by  drop — 
Take  me,  wind,  when  you  come  next  time ! 
Over  and  under  the  stars  we'll  climb. 
I'll  cling  to  you  there. 

As  I've  long  wished  to, 
And  stare  and  stare 
At  the  face  of  you ! 
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THE  MAN  WHO  TICKED 

ONCE  there  was  a  man  living  in  a  little  town 
called  Butterpat.  It  was  a  pretty  town  with 
yellow  houses,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill. 

The  man  was  a  little  square  fellow  with  a  round 
face.  He  wore  clothes  that  were  old  and  black, 
and  a  sash  tied  in  front  with  a  yellow  ball.  The 
queerest  thing  about  him  was  that  he  ticked.  He 
was  much  the  shape  of  a  grandfather  clock,  and  the 
yellow  ball  looked  like  a  pendulum.  When  you 
got  near  to  him  and  heard  him  tick  you  were  almost 
sure  that  he  was  a  clock.  "Is  it  your  heart?"  people 
would  ask  him.  But  he  would  shake  his  head  and 
say:  "No,  it  is  not  my  heart.  I  do  not  know  what 
makes  it." 

The  children  loved  him,  for  he  told  beautiful 
tales  of  many  lands.  They  used  to  sit  on  his  door- 
step, among  the  hollyhocks  and  the  honeysuckle, 
and  listen  to  him.     While  he  was  telling  the  stories 
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Grandfather  Clock  was  very  happy.  But  when  he 
had  passed  the  apples  and  caraway  cookies,  and  when 
the  children  had  gone  away,  he  would  sit  with  his 


Gave  Grandfather  Clock  a  push 

head  in  "his  hands  looking  down  into  the  valley. 
For  he  was  sorry  that  he  ticked.  He  longed  to  be 
like  other  men. 
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One  day  some  of  the  people  who  loved  him  went 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  see  old  Doctor  Pill- 
passer,  to  ask  him  what  to  do  for  the  Man  Who 
Ticked.  "On  still  nights  you  can  hear  him  all  over 
the  town,"  they  said;  "we  cannot  sleep,  and  neither 
can  he." 

Old  Doctor  Pillpasser  was  mending  his  nightcap. 
"Do  for  him  what  you  would  for  any  clock,  to  stop 
it,"  he  told  them.  "Let  him  run  down!  Start  him 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  let  him  run  down." 

So  the  people  did  that.  It  sounded  very  sensible. 
They  gave  Grandfather  Clock  a  push,  and  he  was 
off.  He  ran  faster  and  faster.  At  last  they  could 
not  see  him  for  the  cloud  of  dust  about  him. 

They  went  down  after  him,  and  he  came  running 
up  to  meet  them.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a 
low  bow.  "I  tick  no  more!"  he  said,  smiling,  "I 
am  as  other  men." 

That  night  they  had  a  picnic  by  the  town  pump, 
because  they  were  all  so  glad.  They  ate  cheese 
cakes  and  bread  and  honey,  and  Grandfather  Clock 
was  the  happiest  of  all.  Then,  because  they  were 
tired,  they  went  to  bed  early. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  night  they  were  wakened  by  a 
loud  ringing  of  bells.  The  noise  came  from  Grand- 
father Clock's  house.  He  was  up,  and  had  lit  a 
candle.  "Oh,"  he  called  out  to  them,  "I  am  strik- 
ing the  hour  I  I  do  not  tick,  but  I  strike.  What 
shall  I  do?     The  bells  pound  against  my  ribs." 

The  people  wrapped  "him  in  blankets,  to  muffle  the 
noise  of  the  bells,  and  he  swallowed  some  soup, 
which  made  him  sound  like  a  bell-buoy  at  sea. 
Three  of  the  men  ran  up  to  the  doctor's. 

They  came  back  very  much  excited.  *'He  says," 
they  gasped,  "that  the  run  down  the  mount-iin 
stopped  the  ticking,  but  it  shook  him  so  that  it 
started  the  machinery  that  strikes.  He  says  that  he 
must  run  down  again,  to  stop  that!" 

So  they  started  him  off,  in  the  light  of  the  full 
moon.  He  ran  down  fast,  sounding  like  a  fire  en- 
gine, and  waking  up  all  the  birds. 

It  was  dawn  when  the  people  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain  to  look  for  him.  But  they  could 
not  find  him.  By  the  side  of  the  road  was  a  beauti- 
ful little  tower  of  black,  with  a  clock's  face,  and 
birds  perching  on  the  top  of  it. 
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The  people  went  to  tell  Dr.  Pillpasser.  "Yes," 
he  said.  *1  was  afraid  so.  But  he  is  happier  like 
that.  The  run  down  the  mountain  stopped  the 
striking,  but  it  made  him  burst  off  his  shell.  You 
see,  he  was  really  a  clock  inside.  He  swallowed  a 
watch  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  it  grew  up  with  him ! 
The  cuckoos  will  talk  for  him." 

So,  on  the  hours,  the  birds  tell  the  time  from  the 
top  of  his  head.  And  the  children  say  that  his  round 
face  smiles  at  them. 
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ONCE  there  was  a  wee  boy  named  Bobby.  His 
mother  and  father  loved  him  very  much;  but 
they  were  sad  about  one  thing.  One  of  his  feet  was 
a  balloon,  a  round,  white  balloon,  and  they  had  to 
keep  it  down  by  tying  a  stone  to  it.  If  they  forgot 
and  left  the  stone  off,  the  baby  would  float  to  the 
ceiling.  There  they  would  find  him,  sucking  his 
thumbs  the  way  babies  do. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  inconvenient  for  Bobby's 
mother.  Every  time  ishe  took  him  out  in  his  car- 
riage she  had  to  push  the  stone  around,  too,  and 
that  made  it  very  heavy. 

There  lived  in  the  woods  a  great,  ruffled  owl. 
His  name  was  Hootitoot,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal. 
Bobby's  parents  decided  to  ask  him  what  to  do  about 
their  baby. 

They  went  to  him  one  pale  moonlight  night.  They 
could  hear  him  talking  to  himself,  and  his  fine  round 
eyes  shone  in  the  dark.     He  called  to  them,  "What 
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do  you  wish,  mother  and  father  of  Bobby  Balloon- 
Foot?" 

"Tell  us  what  to  do  about  Bobby's  foot,"  they 
said. 

Hootitoot  thought  a  minute.  Then  he  said: 
"Let  him  float  up  in  the  air,  like  all  balloons.  After 
a  while  he  will  come  down,  like  all  balloons." 

"O,  but  Hootitoot,  he  might  hurt  himself,  in- 
deed he  might  I" 

"Tie  him  on  a  featherbed;  give  him  a  lunch";  and 
Hootitoot  would  tell  them  no  more. 

So  the  next  day  they  did  as  Hootitoot  had  said. 
They  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  and  watched  Bobby 
sail  off  into  the  sky,  drinking  milk  out  of  his  bottle. 

Several  times  a  day  they  would  go  out  to  the  hill 
to  look  for  him,  but  they  could  see  nothing.  They 
told  Hootitoot  how  sad  they  felt,  but  all  he  would 
say  was,  "Wait!"     So  they  tried  to  be  brave. 

Three  months  went  by.  Then  a  year,  and  then 
another.  They  still  watched  for  him,  every  day 
and  on  moonlight  nights.  One  summer  day,  as  they 
stood  on  the  hill,  they  saw  a  wee  speck  in  the  sky, 
and  it  was  not  a  bird.     Nearer  and  nearer  it  came. 
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When  it  got  close  they  could  see  that  it  was  a  bundle, 
with  a  little  boy's  head  sticking  out  of  it.  Then  it 
landed  on  the  earth,  and  the  little  boy  jumped  out 

of   it   and   ran   toward 
them. 

The  mother  cried;  "It 
is  Bobby  I  He  is  two 
years  older,  and  he  can 
walk,  and  he  has  two 
good  little  feet!"  And 
they  were  so  happy. 

Bobbj  talked  to  them, 
but  they  could  not 
understand  him,  for  he 
spoke  a  strange  lan- 
guage. 

"It  is  star  talk!"  said 
Hootitoot;  "full  of 
little  points  and 
sparkles.  He  learned 
it  up  in  the  sky." 
"But  how,"  asked  Bobby's  mother,  "shall  we  get 
him  to  talk  our  language?" 
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BOBBY  BALLOON  FOOT 
"Make  a  cooky  alphabet,"  said  Hootitoot,  "and 
have  him  swallow  it." 

So  Bobby's  mother  cut  out  A  and  B  and  all  the  let- 
ters in  cooky  dough,  very  small.  She  baked  them,  and 
after  Bobby  had  swallowed  the  A  and  the  B  and  the 
C  he  could  say  cab  and  dab  and  bad,  and  when  he 
had  eaten  all  the  letters  he  could  say  any  word. 
And  he  told  them  wonderful  stories  about  the  Star 
People,  and  all  his  friends  in  the  sky. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BIRTHDAY 

THE  world  woke  up,  and  brushed  the  clouds 
from  off  her  sleepy  head; 
"My  birthday,  it's  my  birthday,"  the  old  world  said; 
*Torty  million  years  am  I,  and  when  I'm  wide  awake. 
Forty  million  stars  shall  shine,  upon  my  birthday 
cake." 

And  so  she  asked  the  winds  to  tell,  and  how  they 

flew  about, 
From  land  to  land  and  sea  to  sea,  to  say  it  with  a 

shout ; 
"Awake,  you  purple  islands;  awake,  you  mountains 

gray, 
Awake  and  send  her  greetings;  it's  the  world's  birth- 
day!" 


THE  WORLD'S  BIRTHDAY 

So  a  dozen  sunrise  fairies,  they  dressed  her,  gold 

and  blue. 
And  they  planned  a  pretty  party,  when  the  long  hot 

day  was  through; 
They  made  a  wondrous  birthday  cake,  that  was  a 

whole  mile  wide, 
And  forty  million  stars  they  set,  as  candles,  round 

the  side. 

And  'twas  a  merry  company,  who  came  with  sunset 

light; 
Old  Father  Time,  and  Santa  Claus,  and  fairies  of 

the  night; 
The  Man  from  out  the  Moon  was  there,  the  Sand- 

*man  and  his  wife. 
And  they  sat  upon  the  cloud  banks,  and  wished  the 

world  long  life. 

And    who    should    cut   the    birthday   cake,    which 

gleamed  with  all  its  stars, 
But  a  strong  and  sturdy  fellow,  the  king  from  yonder 

Mars; 
He  cut  it  with  his  flashing  sword,  and  in  a  thousand 

slices, 
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(And  that  was  how  there  rained,  one  night,  a  shower 
of  crumbs  and  spices.) 

Then  Mother  Night,  the  darling,  sent  a  present  from 

above, 
"For  the  world  upon  her  birthday,  and  with  my 

dearest  love"; 
And  when  they  tore  the  wrappings  off,  it  was  not 

books  nor  gowns, 
But  three  brand-new  volcanoes,  and  half  a  hundred 

towns. 
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RIVER,  take  me  in  your  arms, 
Float  me  out  to  sea; 
Very  like  a  little  fish 
I  should  like  to  be. 

When  I'm  tired  of  floating, 
Wind,  who  blows  so  strong, 

Lift  me  in  your  arms,  then. 
Whirl  me  high  along. 

When  I'm  tired  of  sailing 

Very  like  a  bird 
Take  me  to  my  home  again 

Just  without  a  word. 
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Up  the  stairs  in  darkness 

Softly  I  shall  tread; 
Mother,  take  me  in  your  arms ; 

Tuck  me  up  in  bed. 
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IT  was  midnight  in  Mr.  Brown's  house,  and  the 
salt  cellar  and  the  pepper  shaker  were  talking 
to  each  other. 

"Let  us  go  about  and 
see  what  we  can  see," 
Mr.  Salt  said  to  Mrs. 
Pepper. 

"Let  us  go  about  and 
have  some  adventures," 
Mrs.  Pepper  replied. 

So  they  hopped  down 
off  the  table  and  began 
to  waddle  about  like 
little  ducks,  for  they  were 
very  fat. 

First  they  went  into 
the  parlor.  There  was 
an    open    book    on    the 

^11  The  salt  cellar  and  pepper  shaker 

laDlC.  ^gj.g   talking   to   each   other. 
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"We  will  read  it,"  they  told  each  other. 

They  leaned  over  and  made  a  wee  heap  of  salt 
and  a  wee  heap  of  pepper  on  the  page  of  the  book, 
because  they  spilled  out. 

*'You  tell  me  what  it  says,"  Mr.  Salt  said  to  Mrs. 
Pepper. 

"No,  you  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pepper.  Neither 
one  of  them  could  read,  but  they  did  not  like  to  say 
so.  So  they  went  away,  down  from  the  table  and 
across  the  red  rug. 

"What  is  this  on  the  rug?"  asked  Mr.  Salt. 

"Where'?"  asked  Mrs.  Pepper. 

They  bent  their  heads  again;  and  so,  of  course, 
spilled  out.  A  wee  heap  of  salt  and  a  wee  heap  of 
pepper  lay  on  the  rug.  The  thing  they  had  seen 
was  only  a  crumb  of  chocolate  candy,  dropped  by 
Mr.  Brown's  little  boy. 

"You  tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Salt  to  Mrs. 
Pepper. 

**No,  you  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pepper. 

Neither  one  knew  what  chocolate  candy  was,  but 
they  did  not  like  to  say  so,  so  they  went  off. 

They  waddled  into  the  kitchen.     There  was  a 
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big  black  frying  pan  on  the  stove.  "What  is  this?" 
asked  Mr.  Salt. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pepper.  Because  they 
always  lived  in  the  dining  room,  they  had  never  seen 
a  frying  pan. 

They  bent  their  heads  over  the  edge  of  the  pan 
and  so,  of  course,  a  heap  of  salt  and  a  heap  of  pepper 
spilled  into  it.  Neither  one  knew  what  they  were 
looking  at,  so  they  waddled  upstairs.  They  went 
into  a  bedroom. 

"Who  is  that  on  the  bed?'  asked  Mr.  Salt. 

"You  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Pepper. 

"I  cannot  see  in  the  dark,"  Mr.  Salt  replied. 
"Let  us  hop  up  and  look." 

So  they  got  up  on  the  bed  and  bent  over  Mr. 
Brown's  chin.  Of  course  a  little  heap  of  salt  and 
a  little  heap  of  pepper  spilled  out.  This  tickled  Mr. 
Brown,  and  he  woke  up  and  brushed  his  chin,  shout- 
ing out :  "Who  is  there  T  Mr.  Salt  and  Mrs.  Pep- 
per hurried  down  stairs. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Brown  said  to  his  daughter 
Minna,  who  kept  house  for  him :  "My  dear,  you  are 
getting  very  careless.     I  came  down  this  morning 
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early  to  read  my  book  about  gardening.  There  lay 
a  heap  of  salt  and  a  heap  of  pepper  on  the  page  of 
the  book.  I  got  up  after  a  while  to  get  my  glasses. 
There  lay  a  heap  of  salt  and  a  heap  of  pepper  on  the 
rug.  And  at  breakfast  the  eggs  which  you  served 
from  the  black  frying  pan  had  a  great  deal  too  much 
salt  and  pepper  in  therh.  Please  try  and  be  more 
careful.'* 

"I  will,"  promised  Minna. 

They  could  not  hear  Mr.  Salt  say  to  Mrs.  Pepper, 
from  the  middle  of  the  red  table  cloth:  "My  dear, 
I  do  not  believe  we  had  better  go  about  any  more  in 
the  night  and  have  adventures.  It  is  not  good  for 
us.     I  know  I  have  lost  weight." 

"So  have  I,"  said  Mrs.  Pepper.  "Perhaps  we  had 
best  stay  right  here  on  the  table." 
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MY  toy  that  stayed  outdoors  all  night 
Upon  the  garden  walk, 
Could  tell  me  many  secret  things 
If  only  it  could  talk. 

It  saw  the  moon  rise,  and  the  bats 

Go  flying,  mousie-wise ; 
It  looked  and  looked  at  all  these  things 

With  yellow,  glassy  eyes. 

It  saw  the  Lady  Night  ride  past 

With  rain-drops  in  her  hair. 
My  toy  lay  still  upon  the  path 

And  watched  her  with  a  stare. 
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It  saw  the  baby  dawn  awake 

Upon  his  velvet  hill; 
But  when  I  ask:     "Did  fairies  dance*?" 

My  stupid  toy  is  still. 
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ETSY  the  laundress  had  just  pinned  the  clothes 
on  the  line.     It  was  a  windy  day,  and  they 
blew  and  blew. 

They  all  had  different  ways  of  blowing.  The 
sheets  flapped  like  the  sails  of  Uncle  Bob's  little 
boat;  the  dresses  swayed  and  bowed  like  ladies  at 
a  tea  party;  the  stockings  kicked  merrily,  like  dan- 
cers; the  dish  towels  just  moved  lazily,  as  though 
they  were  tired  of  working  and  wanted  a  rest. 

But  away  over  on  the  end  of  the  line  was  a  little 
blue  apron,  belonging  to  Polly.  Polly  was  a  lively, 
mischievous  little  girl,  who  lived  in  the  house  beside 
the  clothesline. 

"It's  stupid,  staying  here  on  the  line,"  said  Little 
Blue  Apron.  'Tm  going  to  pull  myself  off  and  go 
dancing  around  the  yard." 

"You  can't  I"  said  a  white  nightgown.  "You  have 
to  stay  where  you  are." 

"How  do  you  know*?"  asked  Little  Blue  Apron. 
"You  never  tried  to  pull  off  I" 
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"I  did  once,"  confessed  a  pillow  case.  "And  I 
ripped  myself  and  had  to  be  sewed." 

''Well,"  said  Little  Blue  Apron,  "I'm  going  to 
try.     Here  goes!"     And  she  pulled. 

Whiff!  She  was  off,  with  two  clothespins  stick- 
ing in  her  shoulders. 

"Now  for  some  fun!"  laughed  Little  Blue  Apron. 
And  she  skipped  about  the  yard,  dancing  like  a  leaf. 
She  dipped  and  she  swirled  and  she  blew;  and  the 
rest  of  the  things  on  the  line  watched  her,  as  though 
she  were  on  a  stage  and  they  were  the  audience. 
Some  of  the  frocks  and  dresses  clapped  their  cloth 
hands  at  the  very  pretty  skipping  of  Little  Blue 
Apron. 

"This  is  real  fun!"  she  cried.  "After  I  get  tired 
of  it,  I'm  going  to  walk  down  the  sidewalk,  like  a 
person." 

"You  don't  dare  to  do  that!"  gasped  a  handker- 
chief, turning  very  pale. 

"It  wouldn't  be  safe,  and  besides  that,  Betsy 
would  see  you  and  run  after  you !"  jeered  a  blue-and- 
white  tablecloth. 

"You  just  watch!"  laughed  Little  Blue  Apron, 
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dancing    a    new    dance.     "You'll    never    see    me 


again 


I" 


Then  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  leaf,  she  was  gone. 


And  she  skipped  about  the  yard, 
dancing  like  a  leaf. 

Skipping  out  of  the  yard,  floating  down  the  walk, 
with  her  blue  strings  blowing  behind  her,  and  the 
clothespins  making  long  shadows  like  rabbits'  ears, 
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she  went  down  the  steps  and  turned  the  corner;  then 
she  disappeared  behind  a  house. 

The  things  on  the  clothesline  were  too  surprised 
to  speak  to  each  other.  Then  they  saw  Annie,  the 
girl  from  next  door,  coming  up  the  walk,  and  she  had 
Little  Blue  Apron  in  her  hand. 

''Betsy!"  she  called.  "Your  clothes  are  blowing 
away.     And  with  the  pins  on  them,  tool" 

Betsy  came  running  out  of  the  house,  with  a  spoon 
in  her  hand. 

"Would  you  look  at  that !"  she  said.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  caught  to  the  line  very  well." 

But  the  things  on  the  clothesline  knew  that  it  had 
been  pinned  very  tight — that  it  had  all  happened 
because  Little  Blue  Apron  was  a  lively,  mischievous 
little  thing,  just  like  Polly  herself. 
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REFLECTION  LAND 

WHEN  the  river  is  still  like  a  picture 
And  upside  down  are  the  trees, 
With  a  painted  look  like  a  story  book, 

As  clear  and  bright  as  you  please, 
I  go  to  the  bridge  to  watch  them, 

To  wonder,  and  wish  a  wish. 
The  birds  sail  under  the  treetops  there, 

As  deep  as  the  hidden  fish. 
I'd  like  to  fall  into  the  water! 

It  looks  so  pleasant  and  dry; 
To  climb  down  the  trees  in  Reflection  Land 
To  the  top  of  the  bottomless  sky; 
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And  there  I  would  swim  like  a  swallow 

Or  fly  like  a  speckled  trout 
Till  somebody  came  with  a  hook  and  a  line 

To  catch  me  and  pull  me  out. 
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All  of  the  shoes  that  are  dropped  at  night 
With  a  bang  on  the  nursery  floor; 
They  gather  together 
In  Katy-Did  weather 
Behind  the  nursery  door. 


a 
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ATY-DID!  Katy-didn't!"  disputed  the 
little  green  people  in  the  bushes  outside, 
as  soon  as  it  got  dark.  One,  over  in  the  corner  of 
the  garden,  called  *'Maybe  she  did  I"  as  plain  as 
could  be.  Inside  the  house,  tucked  up  in  their  beds 
in  the  nursery,  the  children  were  asleep. 

There  were  four  pairs  of  shoes  on  the  floor.  Meg's 
little  red  slippers  started  to  walk  first,  in  a  skippety- 
hop  way,  just  *as  Meg  did  herself.  They  ran  behind 
the  door.  Then  Peter's  stout  boots  followed  them. 
After  them  trotted  the  baby's  sandals  and  John's  best 
brown  pumps.  They  made  quite  a  noise  as  they 
went  over  the  floor,  but  the  katy-dids  were  making 
such  a  fuss  outside  that  the  children  did  not  hear 
the  shoes. 
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"This  has  been  a  busy  day  for  us,"  piped  up  Meg's 
little  red  slippers.  "We  pushed  the  ground  under 
the  swing  till  we  thought  our  soles  would  wear  out. 

Then  we  went  t»o  the 
henhouse  to  hunt  for 
eggs,  and  into  the  garden, 
all  among  the  dew,  to 
pick  flowers  for  the  table. 
Dear  me,  dear  me,  we 
haven't  been  still  a  min- 
utel 

Petef's  stout  boots 
spoke  up.  "We  cer- 
tainly wish  that  boy 
wouldn't  go  down  in 
the  cow  pasture,"  they 
sighed.  "We  get  all 
covered  with  mud.  And 
oh,  how  he  climbs  trees! 
And  he  walked  way  over 


Inside,  tucked  up  in  their  beds, 
the   children   were    asleep. 


the  hill  to-day,  trying  to  catch  a  squirrel  for  a  pet." 
"What  do  you  do,  little  shores?'  Peter's  boots 
asked  the  baby's  sandals. 
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"Just  followed  the  mother  around  the  house,  every 
single  place  she  went,"  lisped  the  wee  white  things. 

"That  would  have  been  an  easy  day,"  said  John's 
best  brown  pump's.  "We  had  to  go  to  town  to  get 
rubbers  fitted  on  us.  Ugh  I  How  we  hate  rub- 
bers! Then  we  went  to  dancing  class.  That  was 
rather  fun,  though.  'One,  two,  three;  one,  two, 
three,'  in  time  to  the  music.  But  we  were  tired 
walking  home,  and  got  all  covered  with  dust." 

The  shoes  had  raised  their  voices  very  high,  talk- 
ing. Peter's  boots  had  long  leather  tongues  that 
spoke  very  loud.  "Now,"  they  said,  "let's  go  back 
to  where  they  dropped  us.  Let's  march,  and  play 
'Button,  Button,  Who's  Got  the  Button,'  for  one 
of  mine  dropped  off." 

So  they  started  across  the  floor,  clumping  and 
playing  and  making  a  great  deal  of  clatter. 

And  the  katy-dids  in  the  garden  sang 
With  all  of  their  noisy  might; 

For  the  shoes  can  talk 

And  the  shoes  can  walk 
On  a  Katy-Did  weather  night: 
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DOWN  lay  the  wind  to  go  to  sleep, 
And  rest  his  giant  wings. 
He  stretched  and  sighed,  and  then  he  cried, 
"I've  done  so  many  things ! 
Tve  sailed  the  boats  on  Silver  Bay, 
Tve  turned  the  farmer's  mill, 
Tve  flapped  the  clothes.     And  now  I'll  rest  I 
My  weary  wings  are  still." 

Down  lay  the  wind  to  go  to  sleep — 
Upon  a  hill-top  blue. 
The  people  said,  "We'll  go  to  bed, 
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Our  busy  day  is  through — 

The  water's  drawn,  the  boats  are  in, 

The  clothes  are  sweet  and  dry." 

But  no  one  thought  to  thank  the  wind, 

Upon  his  hill-top  high. 
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THE  hill  has  cast  a  pleasant  shade 
The  summer  long  day  through; 
And  now,  at  night,  it  folds  its  paws 
The  way  that  pussies  do; 

It  lies  curled  up,  so  big  and  soft, 
Behind  the  purple  wood; 
I'd  like  to  stroke  its  velvet  back 
For  having  been  so  good; 

I'd  like  to  stroke  its  velvet  back 
Its  fluffy  forest  fur ; 
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And  lay  my  ear  upon  its  head 
To  listen  for  a  purr. 

For  all  day  long,  while  sun  was  hot, 

Its  shade  was  cool  and  deep; 

Come,  drink  gold  cream,  from  sunset  skies, 

Great  pussy  hill,  with  moon-pool  eyes  I 

Then  sleep  and  sleep  and  sleep. 
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LITTLE  DEAR-ME  walked  along  the  path  in 
the  woods,  just  as  the  silver  twilight  was  pour- 
ing through. 

"Dear  me,  dear  cne,  dear  me,"  she  said. 
"No  one,  oh,  no  one  will  put  me  to  bed !" 

A  mother  rabbit  hopped  before  her. 

*1  will  put  you  to  bed,"  she  said.  "With  my 
six  little  baby  rabbits,  in  a  warm  cosey  hole.  You 
may  lie  on  straw.  I,  the  mother  rabbit,  will  keep 
my  eyes  open  and  watch  for  the  fox." 

"No,"  said  the  little  girl.  "Thank  you,  Mother 
Rabbit,  but  that  will  not  do."  So  she  walked  fur- 
ther down  the  path. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me,"  she  said. 
"No  one,  oh,  no  one  will  put  me  to  bed  I" 

A  mother  squirrel  ran  beside  her. 
"Come  with  me  I"  she  said.     "I  will  put  you  to 
bed  with  my  baby  squirrels.     In  my  nest  in  the  top 
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of  the  tree !     You  can  put  your  head  on  their  bushy 
tails.     Do  come  with  me,  little  girl." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mother  Squirrel,"  said  little 
Dear-Me.  "But  I  really  can't  go  with  you,  thank 
you.     Run  home  to  your  tree  and  tuck  up  your  baby 


*'You    are     very    kind,     Mother 
Squirrel,"  said  little  Dear-Me. 

squirrels.     I  must  go  on."     So  she  walked  down  the 
path. 
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"Dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me,"  she  said. 
"No  one,  oh,  no  one  will  put  me  to  bed !" 

A  mother  marsh  duck  waddled  before  her,  her 
breast  a  soft  fluffy  brown.  Off  in  the  rushes  the 
little  girl  could  hear  the  ducklings  calling  her. 

"Come  with  me,"  the  mother  duck  said.  "We 
will  swim  about  for  a  while  on  the  cool,  green  river, 
where  the  fireflies  carry  their  tiny  lights  and  the  deer 
come  to  drink.  When  it  gets  really  dark  we  will 
find  a  safe  place  am'ong  the  reeds,  and  you  shall 
sleep,  with  my  little  ducklings,  under  my  wings. 
Come  with  me!" 

"Thank  you.  Mother  Duck,"  said  little  Dear-Me. 
"But  I  really  could  not  stay  in  the  water.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  swim  I  Thank  you  very  much,  but  that 
will  not  do." 

The  mother  duck  went  off  to  her  babies,  and  the 
little  girl  walked  further  down  the  wood  path.  It 
was  getting  really  dark  now,  and  the  stars  were 
growing  bright  in  the  sky.  Little  Dear-Me  began 
to  sing  to  herself,  still  more  sadly. 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,  dear  me,"  she  said. 
"No  one,  oh,  no  one  will  put  me  to  bed  I" 
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There  was  a  wise  old  owl  up  in  the  tree,  an  owl 
with  a  big  round  face  and  blinking  eyes. 

"You  foolish  little  girl!"  it  said.  "Why  don't 
you  run  home  and  put  yourself  to  bed?" 

Little  Dear-Me  stopped  in  the  path. 

"I  have  often  looked  into  your  room,"  said  the 
owl,  "from  the  big  tree  beside  your  window.  You 
have  a  little  white  bed,  a  soft  fluffy  pillow,  a  blue 
blanket  with  rabbits  on  it,  and  a  clean  white  spread 
with  a  crinkly,  wrinkly  ruffle.  There  is  a  candle 
lighted  on  your  table;  your  mother  is  calling  you 
now.     Listen!" 

So  little  Dear-Me  ran  home,  and  the  owl,  and  the 
rabbit,  and  the  squirrel,  and  the  duck,  all  said  to- 
gether in  one  shaky,  quaky  breath:  "What  a  deai, 
foolish  little  girl!" 
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OUR  broom  (we  called  it  Mrs.  Whisk) ,  it  stood 
behind  the  door, 
And  there  it  was  when  Jean  Marie,  who  was  as 
neat  as  neat  could  be. 
Came  out  to  sweep  the  floor. 

But  when  she  took  it  in  her  hands  to  brush  away  the 
dirt 
It  changed  into  a  woman  tall,  with  pointed  hat 
and  ragged  shawl. 
And  stiff  and  bristly  skirt. 
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She  seized  our  little  Jean  Marie  and  dragged  her 
round  the  room. 
"If  I  am  Mrs.  Whisk/'  she  said,  "then  let  me  do  the 
work  instead, 
And  you  shall  be  the  broom!" 

And  so  she  swept  with  Jean  Marie   whose  feet  did 

scrape  the  floor. 
And  when  the  crumbs  were  in  a  heap,  she  said,"Good- 

by;  now  you  shall  sweep" — 
And  was  a  broom  once  more. 
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THERE  was  a  little  house  way  up  on  the  top 
of  a  white  mountain.  Its  roof  was  covered 
with  snow,  and  frost-flowers  glistened  on  all  its 
windows.  The  drifts  were  up  to  the  door;  there  was 
no  path  shovelled  out,  on  a  very  cold  morning  in 
early  December. 

"It's  a  very  chilly  day!"  shivered  one  little  snow- 
bird. 

"It's   the  worst  we've  had  I"  cheeped  another. 

"Perhaps  if  we  go  and  sit  on  the  window  sill  of 
that  little  house,"  the  first  one  said,  "we  might  feel  a 
little  warmer." 

So  they  did.  "No  one  seems  to  live  here,"  cheeped 
the  second  little  bird. 

They  peered  through  the  window. 

"Yes,  some  one  does!"  they  said,  both  together. 

For  inside  the  little  house  a  brisk,  busy  woman  in 
a  white,  spangly  dress  was  flying  about,  dusting  and 
sweeping  and  putting  things  to  order. 
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As  they  watched  she  began  ^  sing : 

"So  sleepy  I've  been 
That  I've  stayed  in  my  bed 
While  the  summer  flew  by 
And  the  berries  turned  red 
And  the  little  brooks  froze. 
But  now  I'm  awake 
And  I'm  up  and  about 
For  the  Weatherman's  sake. 
I  shall  pinch  at  a  nose, 
I  shall  nip  at  a  toe, 
I  shall  make  people  shiver 
Wherever  I  go  I" 

Then  she  banged  a  pan  and  rattled  a  dish  and  put 
a  long  white  fur  cloak  on  over  her  spangly  dress,  and 
opened  her  front  door.     And  the  wind  sang  : 

"Mrs.  Zippy  Zero  goes  to  town!" 

And  the  bushes  whispered:  "Just  as  white  and 
cold  and  brisk  as  she  ever  was  I" 

And  the  fence  post  murmured:     "She's  early  this 

I" 

year: 

Then  down  the  hill  flew  Mrs.  Zippy  Zero,  and  she 
walked  in  a  funny,  jumpy,  jiggly  way  that  made  the 
two  little  snowbirds  on  the  window  sill  of  her  house 
laugh  together.     And  they  flew  after  her,  down  to 
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the  town,  and  watched  the  people  turn  up  their  coat 
collars  and  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and 
shiver  and  say:  ^ 


'Mrs.  Zippy  Zero  goes  to  town!" 

"Winter  has  cornel" 

That  was  what  they  said,  and  that  was  what  they 
thought,  and  of  course  they  were  almost  rigiit.     But 
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if  they  could  have  seen  with  the  little  snowbirds' 
eyes,  and  watched  the  white,  busy  woman  running 
through  the  town,  breathing  frost  on  the  window 
panes,  they  would  have  said :  "Hello,  here  is  Mrs. 
Zippy  Zero  again !"  And  the  little  boys  would  have 
taken  off  their  hats  to  her,  even  though  it  did  make 
their  heads  cold;  for  in  her  white  cloak  and  spangly 
dress  she  looked  like  a  beautiful  queen. 
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THE  PRETTY  MISS  PERKINS 

"'TT^PIEY  say  she  is  the  prettiest  young  woman 
A     that  ever  was  I"  said  the  grocer's  boy  to  Mrs. 
Blue. 

"When  did  she  move  into  the  big  brick  house?" 
asked  Mrs.  Blue. 

"Only  last  Tuesday.  They  say  she  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  Yes,  she  lives  all  alone,  with  a  cross  old 
cook.  The  postman  has  seen  her,  and  the  butcher, 
and  the  pieman;  when  I  go  to  take  the  bread  and 
potatoes,  I  shall  go  to  the  front  door,  hoping  that  she 
will  open  it."     And  he  went  off. 

"Tell  me  what  she  looks  like,"  called  Mrs.  Blue 
after  him.     And  she  laughed. 

Rosemary  Blue,  her  little  girl,  listened.  She  kept 
looking  out  of  the  front  door,  to  see  if  the  grocer's 
boy  would  come  back  that  way.  When  she  saw  him 
she  called  her  mother. 

"Well,  is  she  pretty,  the  new  Miss  Perkins?"  Mrs. 
Blue  asked  him,  across  the  pansy  bed. 
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"She  is  even  prettier  than  I  had^eardl  She  is 
wonderful  I  A  fairy  princess  I"  and  the  grocer's  boy 
ran  down  the  road,  spilling  the  onions. 

Rosemary  Blue  took  her  sunbonnet  from  its  nail. 

She  felt  that  she  must  see 
this  fine  young  lady,  who 
was  so  remarkably  pretty. 
She  went  across  the 
meadow,  by  the  duck 
pond,  up  the  little  hill, 
and  along  the  lane  that 
led  to  the  big  brick  house. 
She  was  very  excited,  and 
her  breath  came  in  quick 
gasps.  Perhaps  Miss  Per- 
kins was  really  Cinder- 
ella, or  the  fairy  princess 
that  lived  in  a  tower  by 
the  sea.  She  wondered 
if  she  would  wear  her  hair 
in  two  long  braids. 
She  came  to  the  big  brick  house.  Through  a  hole 
in  the  hedge  she  looked  into  the  yard. 
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THE  PRETTY  MISS  PERKINS 

Under  a  tree,  very  near,  in  a  white  rocking  chair, 
sat  the  pretty  Miss  Perkins.  She  had  on  a  black 
dress.  Her  hair  was  gold,  and  it  was  piled  high  on 
her  head.  Her  eyes  were  dark,  when  she  lifted  them 
from  her  book.  Her  nose  was  a  very  pointed  little 
nose;  her  mouth  was  as  small  as  a  baby's. 

Why,  she  didn't  even  have  a  freckle !  She  wasn't 
nearly  as  beautiful  as  mother,  who  had  a  great  many. 
And  her  hair  wasn't  nearly  as  bright  as  mother's, 
which  was  the  color  of  soft  red  clay.  Mother  had  a 
beautiful  round  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  could  open 
and  laugh  easily.  But  it  was  really  the  freckles  that 
counted.  No  lady  could  be  really  beautiful  without 
at  least  a  few  of  those.  She  turned  away  from  the 
hedge  in  great  disappointment. 

When  Rosemary  came  into  her  yard,  she  saw  her 
mother,  in  a  long  blue  apron,  hanging  up  clothes. 
The  sun  shone  on  her  hair,  and  she  had  a  clothespin 

in  her  mouth. 

"Where  have  you  been,  dear*?"  she  called. 

*1  went  to  find  out  something,  and  I  did,"  said 
Rosemary.     And  she  ran  close,  to  look  up  at  the 

merry  freckles. 
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THE  little  boy  wanted  his  cap.  He  looked  on 
the  table.  It  was  not  there.  Then  he  ran 
upstairs  to  his  bedroom  and  looked  about,  whistling, 
but  it  was  not  there,  either. 

The  cook  had  not  seen  it,  nor  the  gardener,  nor 
the  woman  who  had  come  to  scrub  the  floors.  So  he 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  see  if  he  had  dropped 
it  beside  the  pool. 

A  great  green  frog  was  sitting  on  a  lily  pad  in  the 
middle  of  the  pool. 

"Hello,  little  No-Cap,"  it  said.  "No  I  don't 
know  where  it  is.     You  might  ask  the  cat." 

So  the  little  boy  walked  over  to  the  cat,  who  was 
washing  her  yellow  paw  under  a  snow-ball  bush. 

"Have  you  seen  my  cap?"  he  asked  her. 

"No,"  she  answered,  and  went  on  licking  her  paw. 
After  a  while  she  said,  "You  might  ask  the  dog."' 

So  the  little  boy  went  over  to  the  dog.  He 
lay  stretched  out  asleep  beside  the  garden  gate. 
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The  little  boy  touched  him  gently,  with  his  toe. 
''Barney!"  he  said.  "Have  you  seen  my  cap?" 
The  dog  yawned  and  stretched.     He  opened  his 

eyes,  and  looked  at  the  little  boy,  reproachfully.     '1 


was  having  such  a  good  dream,"  he  said.  ''Some  one 
was  feeding  me  a  whole  platter  of  beefsteak  bones. 
No.     I  haven't  seen  your  cap.     You  might  ask  the 

rabbit." 
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The  rabbit  lived  in«a  pen  behind  the  garden.  The 
little  boy  ran  over  to  it.  The  rabbit  was  beginning 
at  the  top  of  a  lettuce  leaf  and  eating  down  towards 
the  middle.     He  was  very  busy  nibbling. 

''Have  you  seen  my  cap  anywhere*?"  the  little  boy 
asked.  "I  need  it.  I  want  to  go  and  see  my  grand- 
mother." 

**No/'  answered  the  rabbit.  "I  haven't  seen  it, 
anywhere.  I  noticed  it  three  days  ago,  when  you 
were  coasting  down  the  hill  on  your  bicycle.  It 
looked  like  a  cabbage  leaf  on  your  head  and  made 
me  very  hungry.  No,  little  No-Cap,  I  don't  know 
where  it  is;  but  you  might  ask  the  owl." 

So  the  little  boy  found  the  tree  where  the  owl 
lived,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods. 

**Owl,  please  tell  me  I"  he  said.  "Where  is  my 
cap?' 

Two  round  eyes  stared  down  at  him.  The  owl 
shook  its  feathers  and  asked : 

"Have  you  looked  outdoors?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  looked  in  your  bedroom?" 

"Yes." 
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"Have  you  looked  on  the  table  in  the  library?" 

"Yes." 

"Then,"  said  the  owl,  "foolish,  foolish  little  No- 
Cap,  go  and  look  where  it  ought  to  be!" 

So  the  little  boy  ran  and  looked  on  the  peg  in  the 
hall  closet,  and  there  it  was. 
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I  HAD  a  yellow  lantern; 
I  hung  it  on  a  tree 
And  set  a  candle  in  it 
For  anyone  to  see. 

I  thought,  how  glad  the  traveller, 
Who  goes  by  in  the  dark, 
To  see  it  glowing  roundly 
Like  lamps  about  the  park; 

I  thought  the  boat  would  like  it 
That  sailed  upon  the  lake 
With  wings  spread  soft  as  silver 
Before  I  was  awake; 
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I  thought  the  owl  would  like  it 
And  bring  her  owlets  two 
To  blunder  in  the  branches 
And  stare  it  through  and  through; 

But  when  I  woke  at  morning 
I  looked  down  with  a  pout, 
For  Whistlewhiff,  the  sea  breeze, 
Had  come  and  blown  it  out. 
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''T THINK  she's  a  witch,"  said  Barbara. 
JL       "She  has  a  black  cat,"  said  Jimmy. 

"Yes,  and  a  lot  of  pumpkins  in  her  back  yard,  and 
a  long  broom,"  said  Peter. 

"It's  just  because  it's  near  Hallowe'en  that  you 
think  she  is  a  witch  I"  said  Mary,  who  was  the  oldest. 
"You  are  thinking  of  Hallowe'en  things.  I  suppose 
5^ou  believe  she  makes  Jack  'o  Lanterns  out  of  her 
pumpkins,  and  that  she  rides  on  her  broom.  Do 
you  suppose  a  witch  would  wear  a  blue  calico  dress 
like  hers  ^  No ;  she  would  wear  a  black  one.  And  a 
tall  hat." 

"But  she  looks  like  a  witch!"  Peter's  eyes  were 
round.  "Her  nose  is  very  long  and  pointed,  and 
so  is  her  chin.  Yes,  she  is  just  like  the  pic- 
tures." 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  Mary  told  them. 
"On  Hallowe'en  night,  when  we  are  out  with  our 
Jack  o'  Lanterns,  we  will  go  and  look  in  at  her  win- 
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dow.     If  she  is  not  there,  that  means  that  she  is  out 
riding  the  sky  with  the  other  witches.     If  she  is 


"She    has    a    black    cat,"    said 
Jimmy. 

there,  we  Will  know  that  she  is  just  a  queer  little  old 
woman  in  a  blue  calico  dress." 

The  children  could  hardly  wait  till  Hallowe'en. 
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After  their  dinners  their  mothers  let  them  dress  up 
in  funny  costumes.  Mary  wore  a  long  skirt  and  a 
fishing  hat  and  some  big  shoes.  Peter  was  dressed 
like  a  clown.  Jimmy  looked  very  queer  in  an  old 
sailor  suit,  with  a  stove  pipe  hat.  Barbara  was  a 
circus  rider.  They  all  wore  big  masks,  and  their 
fathers  said  that  they  would  not  have  known  them! 

Carrying  their  Jack  o'  Lanterns,  they  went  over  to 
the  Blue  Calico  Witch's  house.  It  was  deepening 
twilight,  with  a  faint  little  moon.  The  leaves 
rustled  stiffly,  as  they  do  in  the  late  fall,  and  they 
could  hear  an  owl  over  in  the  woods  on  the  hill. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  little  cottage.  "That 
doesn't  mean  that  she  is  there,  though,"  Mary  said. 
"She  would  leave  a  light  lit  just  to  make  people 
think  she  was  at  home,  for  she  wouldn't  want  any- 
body to  know  that  she  was  a  witch!" 

They  went  softly  up  on  the  little  porch  that  led 
to  her  kitchen.  Mary  bravely  looked  in  the  window. 
There  was  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  a  large  iron 
kettle  on  the  stove,  but  nobody  was  there. 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  were  right,"  whispered  Mary. 
"She  must  be  a  witch.     See,  she  has  a  large  black 
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kettle,  like  witches  in  the  picture  books !  She  is  away, 
riding  the  sky,  for  I  do  not  see  her  broom.  Let's  go  in 
and  peek  around." 

They  tiptoed  into  the  little  kitchen.  It  was  very 
clean  and  neat.  Suddenly  they  heard  a  sound  in  the 
next  room.  A  door  opened,  and  blew  the  kitchen  door 
shut.  There  they  were,  caught  in  the  room,  and  be- 
fore them  stood  the  funny  old  woman,  with  the 
sharp  nose  and  chin,  in  her  blue  calico  gown.  And 
she  held  her  long  broom  in  her  hand  I 

Barbara  began  to  cry.  Peter  hid  under  the  table. 
JinK^y  tried  to  climb  out  of  the  window,  and  knocked 
over  a  chair.  Mary  being  the  oldest,  stood  still, 
bravely  looking  the  witch  in  the  face. 

"Don't  you  be  scared  like  that,"  the  old  woman 
began.  *'I  won't  hurt  you!  Ever  since  I  moved 
into  this  little  cottage  I've  hoped  that  you  would 
come  over  and  see  me.  Why  did  you  always  run 
by  when  I  called  to  you*?  Now  I'll  tell  you  a  secret. 
I  hoped  some  of  you  would  be  around  to-night,  as  it 
is  Hallowe'en.  So  I've  been  making  molasses  taffy, 
in  my  big  iron  kettle,  a  lot  of  it.  And  I  was  sweep- 
ing out  my  little  parlor,  for  I  hoped  you'd  come  in, 
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and  we'd  have  a  sort  of  a  party.  I'm  very  lonesome, 
for  I  miss  my  little  grandchildren,  who  have  moved 
back  to  the  old  country." 

Jimmy  gasped.  "Are  you  a  grandmother^"  he 
asked. 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  "we  are  all  so  ashamed!  We 
thought  you  were — something  else." 
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A  ROADSIDE  THOUGHT 

WHEN  we  drive  Dobbin  out,  each  day, 
He  often  tries  to  snatch  at  hay 
Or  nibble,  as  we  slowly  pass, 
At  roadside  daisies  or  at  grass, 
At  clover  blossoms  in  a  mass 
Or  weedy  wild  tomatoes; 

But  think  how  hard  to  be  a  horse, 
And  pass  your  dinner,  course  by  course ! 
For  grass  and  weeds,  to  Dobbin's  eye, 
Look  just  as  good,  in  passing  by. 
As  plates  of  gingerbread  and  pie 

And  steak  and  mashed  potatoes. 
So  we're  not  cross  with  Dobbin,  when 
He  stops  to  taste  them,  now  and  then. 
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MARGARET,  in  her  new  pink  cotton  dress 
with  the  deep  pockets,  was  going  with  mother 
to  do  the  marketing.  It  was  a  sunshiny  morning, 
and  everybody  along  the  street  looked  busy  and 
happy. 

They  bought  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  butcher; 
Margaret  did  not  care  for  his  shop  very  much,  though 
she  liked  the  feel  of  the  fresh  sawdust  on  the  floor. 
They  went  to  the  grocer's  to  order  brown  sugar,  flour, 
and  asparagus.  Then  they  stopped  to  see  the 
Orange  Man  on  the  corner. 

The  Orange  Man  kept  wonderful  fruit,  very 
cheap.  Apples  and  bananas  and  grapes  and  lemons ; 
but  the  best  of  all  his  things  were  the  oranges. 
Fresh,  juicy  ones  they  were,  bright  and  yellow.  Mar- 
garet loved  them. 

Mother  was  looking  at  the  fruit,  lifting  it,  asking 
questions.  Margaret  felt  that  she  could  not  wait  to 
get  home  to  taste  an  orange.     She  was  thirsty  and  a 
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little  hungry,  and  it  would  be  so  delicious!  The 
Orange  Man  had  so  many.  He  would  not  miss  one, 
ihe  felt  sure,  if  she  should  take  it  and  eat  it. 

''And  how  are  you  to-day?"  said  the  Orange  Man, 
coming  close  to  her.  "You  like  my  oranges,  don't 
^ou,  little  girl?" 

Margaret  smiled  up  at  him. 

Mother  paid  for  her  fruit,  took  the  bag,  and  they 
started  away.  As  they  moved  off  something  went 
■'bump,  bump,"  against  Margaret's  knee;  something 
heavy,  in  the  pocket  of  her  new  pink  cotton  dress. 

She  tried  to  take  shorter  steps,  so  that  it  would  not 
bump  so  queerly. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  mother  asked.  "What 
makes  you  walk  like  that?  Here,  let  me  fix  your 
dress.     It  is  all  down  on  one  side." 

She  stopped  and  caught  hold  of  the  pocket.  Then 
she  said,  "Why,  Margaret!" 

Margaret  hung  her  head. 

For  in  the  pocket  was  an  orange. 

"How  did  it  get  in  there?"  asked  mother. 

"It  must  have  dropped  in  by  itself,"  Margaret 
said. 
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"It  couldn't  do  that,"  mother  told  her.  "We  will 
go  right  back  to  the  Orange  Man's  and  return  it,  and 
when  we  get  home  we  will  have  a  talk  about  this." 

So  they  walked  back. 
"I  am  very  sorry  that 
Margaret  took  this,"  said 
mother  to  the  Orange 
Man,  handing  him  the 
fruit.  "She  will  never 
do  it  again." 

The  Orange  Man 
laughed.  "Why,  I  gave 
it  to  her!"  he  told  them. 
"I  stuck  it  in  her  pocket 
when  she  wasn't  look- 
ing." 

"Oh,"  said  mother. 
"Then  we  will  keep  it. 

•What  is  the'  matter?"  Mother   ^hank  you  very  much." 
asked.  As  they  turned  away 

she  asked: 

"Margaret,  why  didn't  you  tell  me  you  didn't 
take  it?" 
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"You  said  it  couldn't  have  got  in  there  by  itself," 
explained  Margaret.  "So  I  got  to  thinking  J  must 
have  taken  it  with  my  hand,  for  I  did  take  it,  in  my 
mind,  Mother." 
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ON  the  bottom  of  the  harbor 
On  the  rocks  and  yellow  sand 
The  harbor  boats  have  funny  feet 
That  walk  and  run  and  stand. 
Their  long  legs  wade  the  water, 
They  march  it  through  and  through; 
And  just  the  fishes  see  them  there; 
Of  course  we  never  do. 
The  harbor  boats  are  calling 
As  they  hurry  to  and  fro; 
And  when  a  whistle  squeals  it  means: 
"  Youve  stepped  upon  my  toe! " 
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MOTHER,"  said  Alice,  "just  look  at  Tom! 
He's  got  jelly  all  over  his  face!" 

"Not  all  over  it,"  said 
mother,  "but  around  his  f|?j 
mouth.  I  should  call 
him  the  man  with  jelly 
mustaches,  if  I  were 
naming  him." 

Tom  snickered.  He 
thought  mother  said  very 
funny  things. 

"All  the  same,  Tom," 
said  mother,  "it  isn't 
funny.  You  are  old 
enough  to  eat  more  neat- 
ly. I  wouldn't  dream 
of  taking  you  visiting, 
with  such  table  manners 
as  you  have  now." 
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"I  think,"  Alice  remarked,  as  she  buttered  her 
bread  as  a  lady  ought  to,  and  took  a  dainty,  fairy 
bite  off  a  wee  little  corner  of  the  broken  piece,  "I 
think  he  looks  just  sickeningJ' 

Tom  laughed  again. 

"If  you  could  only  see  yourself  I"  she  said. 

"But  I  can't,"  Tom  answered. 

"We  are  the  unlucky  ones  who  have  to  look  at 
you,"  mother  added.  "Now,  see  if  you  can  do  bet- 
ter for  the  rest  of  the  meal." 

Tom  did  better,  but  that  night  at  tea  he  was  just 
as  careless  again.  One  could  tell  by  looking  at  him 
almost  all  of  the  things  he  had  eaten.  A  crumb  of 
bread  was  on  his  lip;  a  dab  of  jam  on  his  chin;  a 
splotch  of  cocoa  on  his  cheek  I 

"Well,"  mother  said,  as  she  sent  Tom  away  to 
wash  his  face,  "he  will  do  better  at  breakfast,  for 
there  is  company  coming." 

"Company"?  At  breakfast *?"  both  children  asked. 
"What  is  his  name?" 

"It  is  a  lady,"  mother  said.  "Her  name  is  Miss 
Glass,  Miss  L.  Glass.  She  is  a  good  lady,  and  she 
always  tells  the  truth." 
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Mother  would  tell  them  no  more  about  Miss 
Glass,  though  they  asked  her  many  questions. 
"Wait  and  see,"  was  all  she  would  say. 

The  morning  came,  and  they  went  down  the  wide 
stairs  to  breakfast.  "Has  Miss  Glass  come?"  they 
asked. 

"Yes,  she  is  there." 

They  went  into  the  pretty  breakfast  room,  with 
its  white  painted  seats  and  gay  curtains.  The  table 
was  set  as  usual,  with  a  clean,  white  cloth,  shining 
silver,  and  orange  juice  in  glasses.  There  was  no 
lady  there,  but  on  the  table,  in  front  of  Tom's  place, 
was  set  up  a  little  white  mirror. 

"This  is  Miss  Glass,  children,"  mother  said. 
"Tom,  she  always  tells  the  truth.  Watch  her  as 
you  eat." 

Tom  did.  And  he  decided  that  he  looked  a  great 
deal  better  with  a  neat,  clean  face.  Miss  Glass  said 
so. 
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IT  looked  just  like  the  other  plates.  It  was  white, 
with  a  gold  rim  and  wee  pink  and  blue  flowers. 
But  it  was  so  very  different  I  The  other  plates  stood 
still  in  their  places,  quiet  and  proper.  But  if  you 
touched  the  edge  of  the  Whirligig  Plate,  even  so 
lightly,  it  spun  round  and  round  like  a  top,  till 
spinach  and  carrots  and  potatoes,  or  whatever  was 
on  it,  melted  together  into  a  whirl. 

You  never  knew  who  was  going  to  get  the  Whirli- 
gig Plate.  Sometimes  it  was  father.  If  he  found 
that  he  had  it  he  would  make  it  spin,  smiling  just 
a  little.  Mother  would  do  the  same  thing  if  she  got 
it.  Then  they  would  eat  their  dinner  without  an- 
other thought  of  it. 

If  Ellen  got  it,  she  would  keep  it  spinning  most 
of  the  time.  Ellen  was  six.  But  if  Bob  got  it,  Bob, 
who  was  five,  he  could  hardly  eat  for  pride  and  joy. 
The  Whirligig  Plate  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful 
thing,  quite  as  fine  as  the  fairies'  pot  of  gold. 
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One  night  there  was  company  to  dinner.  A  pur- 
ple silk  lady,  with  her  little  girl,  Jane,  was  there. 
The  table  had  a  round  dish  of  daisies  in  the  middle 


His  chin  came  just  as  high  as 
the  table. 


of  it,  and  all  the  family  had  on  their  Sunday  clothes. 

The  children  were  wondering  who  would  get  the 

Whirligig  Plate.     ''You  see,"  mother  was  saying, 
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"we  feel  it  is  a  special  honor  to  get  it,  a  sort  of 
good  luck  prize.  So  try  your  plate,  Jane,  to  see  if 
it  whirls." 

It  was  the  purple  silk  lady  who  had  it.  She  gave 
a  little  cry  of  pleasure  when  she  poked  it  with  her 
finger.  "Oh!"  she  said.  "It  is  a  sort  of  merry-go- 
round.  Yes,  I  think  the  fairies  use  it  at  night, 
just  for  that,  when  you  are  all  asleep." 

Bob's  eyes  flew  open  wide.  Yes,  of  course,  that 
was  what  the  plate  was  fori  Why  hadn't  he 
thought  of  it  himself*? 

After  dinner,  he  went  out  to  the  kitchen.  His 
chin  came  just  as  high  as  the  table,  where  Matilda 
was  setting  bread  to  rise.  "Please,  Matilda,"  he 
asked,  "put  the  Whirligig  Plate  by  itself  to-night, 
on  the  lowest  shelf,  and  not  with  the  other  dishes." 

Matilda,  whose  heart  was  very  soft  toward  Bob, 
said :     "Of  course  I  will  I"  and  went  on  mixing  flour. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Bob  woke  up.  The 
moonlight  made  bright  patches  on  the  floor.  He 
stole  downstairs  in  his  bare  feet,  and  sat  on  the  stool 
in  the  pantry  to  watch.  Yes,  Matilda  had  put  the 
plate  just  where  she  said  she  would. 
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There  was  a  scurrying  sound  among  the  dishes,  a 
rattling,  alive  sound.  It  grew  louder.  Then  the 
plate  began  to  turn.  It  "whirled  around  quite  fast. 
Bob  tiptoed  over  to  it,  very  softly.  Something 
jumped  off  it  and  ran  away.  There  was  no  more 
sound. 

The  next  morning  the  little  red  trap  in  the  pantry 
had  a  mouse  in  it.  'It  might  have  been  the  mouse, 
of  course,"  mother  said,  when  Bob  told  her  the  story. 
"But  nobody  can  say  it  wasn't  fairies." 

So  they  made  up  a  song  and  had  it  for  a  secret  to- 
gether, and  the  song  was  this : 

*'0,  the  Whirligig  Plate,  the  Whirligig  Plate, 
It's  a  merry-go-round,  when  the  night  is  late, 
The  fairies  sit  on  the  edge,  and  whirl, 
It's  a* lucky  plate,  for  a  boy  or  girl; 
So  spin  your  plate,  and  wish  your  wish, 
That  it  never  shall  break,  like  a  common  dish.'* 
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HE  was  a  very  dear  little  old  man,  with  a  long 
white  beard  and  kind  blue  eyes.  In  warm 
weather  he  always  wore  clean  white  shirts  and  blue 
overalls,  and  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  summer  Santa 
Claus.  He  was  very  fond  of  picking  blueberries, 
and  in  his  plump,  pleasant,  round  way  he  reminded 
people  of  one.  So  they  often  spoke  of  him  as  Grand- 
father Blueberry. 

He  lived  witli  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  farmer,  and  sold  things  to  the  city 
people.  They  had  a  little  girl  named  Delight,  who 
was  her  grandfather's  best  chum. 

It  was  berry  season,  and  the  little  grandfather 
went  nearly  every  day  to  the  hills  with  a  big  basket. 
When  he  came  home  the  basket  would  be  heavy,  and 
he  would  fill  boxes  with  the  fresh  fruit,  and  sell 
them  at  Mr.  Hidges's  general  store. 

Delight  always  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the 
wood  road.     "Good-by,"  he  said  one  bright  mcrn- 
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ing,  patting  her  hand.     "Don't  forget  to  compliment 

Speckle  for  me  on  the  way  she  is  bringing  up  her 

duck.     She  is  making  it 

as  much  like  a  chicken  as 

she    can.     Feed    Bunny 

Busy-Nose.     And    meet 

me  here  at  five  o'clock." 

"Good-by,"  answered 
Delight,  happily.  "I 
will  remember  all  the 
things  you  say." 

She  was  very  busy  all 
day.  The  little  boy  from 
the  next  farm  came  over 
to  see  her,  and  they 
played  they  were  digging 
for  gold  in  the  back 
•meadow.  They  fed 
Speckle  and  her  large 
family.  Then  they  had  a  lunch  of  caraway  cookies 
under  the  peach  tree. 

When  five  o'clock  came  Delight  was  at  the  wood 
road,  waiting.     Grandfather  Blueberry  was  not  in 
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sight,  on  the  hill,  as  he  usually  was.  She  waited  half 
an  hour.  Then  her  father  came  to  find  her.  **What, 
hasn't  grandfather  come  yet?"  he  asked.  They 
watched  and  called  and  finally  they  went  home. 
When  eight  o'clock  came  and  the  little  grandfather 
had  not  come  back,  Delight's  father  and  two  other 
men  went  to  hunt  for  him. 

At  nine,  as  Delight  was  going  to  bed,  it  began  to 
rain  hard.  There  were  thunder  and  bright  flashes  of 
lightning.  Delight  began  to  cry.  "What  has  hap- 
pened to  my  grandfather*?"  she  said.  "Mother,  do 
you  think  he  is  hurt  or  lost?" 

Delight's  mother  was  very  troubled,  but  she  said: 
"He  has  been  over  those  hills  for  years  and  years. 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  lost." 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  men  came  back, 
dripping  wet.  They  put  down  their  lanterns  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  and  the  rain  poured  off  their  clothes 
in  rivers.  "We  cannot  find  him,"  they  said.  "We 
will  sleep  till  daybreak,  and  then  go  out  again." 

Delight  looked  out  of  the  window  just  as  the  sun 
came  up.  Down  the  slope  back  of  the  barn  came 
Grandfather  Blueberry,  whistling,  with  his  basket 
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full  of  berries.     They  all  went  out  to  meet  him. 

"Too  bad  you  were  frightened!"  he  said.  "I  got 
lost  a  little;  one  of  Delight's  fairies  must  have  led 
me  on,  the  scamp!  Then,  I  went  into  the  old  bear's 
den;  it  was  snug  and  dry.  I  went  to  sleep,  and  the 
first  thing  I  knew  it  was  morning!" 

He  smiled  at  them,  looking  plump  and  pleasant 
and  round,  like  a  blueberry. 
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THE  Clothespin  people,  late  at  night, 
Whenever  moons  are  round, 
Get  up  upon  their  feet  and  walk 
From  places  on  the  ground ; 
For  Mrs.  Wash  is  careless,  quite; 
She's  often  known  to  drop  them; 
But  now  they  all  get  up  and  walk — 
There's  no  one  there  to  stop  them. 


They  climb  upon  the  clothesline  quick; 
They're  circus  people  now. 
They  walk  along  the  gray  tight-rope 
From  post  to  apple  bough; 
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They  balance  on  their  wooden  toes 
And  scare  the  midnight  cats. 
The  Clothesline  People,  in  the  moon, 
Are  fairy  acrobats. 
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AUNT  EDNA  had  promised  the  children  that 
she  would  take  them  on  a  picnic.     There  were 
the   two   Jeans,   Allen,   Tom,   Frances,    and   little 

miwi 


Then  Aunt  Edna  read  them  a 
lovely  tale. 

Margaret,   who   was  just  four.     Aunt  Edna  had 
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packed  up  a  delicious  lunch,  which  she  had  put  into 
the  nursery  waste  basket,  because  that  had  a  handle. 
It  was  nearly  full  and  quite  heavy,  with  several 
boxes  of  food  and  a  big  bottle  of  milk. 

Aunt  Edna  and  Margaret  met  the  rest  of  the  picnic 
party  when  the  children  got  out  of  school.  They 
went  up  to  the  corner  to  wait  for  the  Bumpy-Trolley. 

The  motorman  smiled  when  he  saw  them  all  get- 
ting in.  He  guessed  that  they  were  going  on  a  pic- 
nic. The  small  yellow  car  flew  along,  bumping  like 
a  rocking  horse.  When  they  came  to  the  little 
Green  River  Aunt  Edna  rang  the  bell. 

Out  piled  the  picnic  party  and  selected  a  pretty 
place  right  on  the  shore  of  the  stream.  Daisies  grew 
thick  around  it,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  dogwood 
tree,  all  in  white  "bloom,  they  spread  out  their  lunch. 

The  little  Green  River  danced  by.  Things  tasted 
so  very  good  I  They  took  a  good  deal  of  time  about 
eating,  because  it  was  so  much  more  fun  than  eating 
in  the  house.  Then  Aunt  Edna  took  a  story  book 
out  of  the  nursery  waste  basket,  and  read  them  a 
lovely  tale  about  a  peacock-blue  dragon. 

Suddenly  she   looked   at   the  sky.     "Children," 
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she  said,  "I  think  it  is  going  to  sprinkle  I  Let's  pack 
up  the  things,  quick." 

They  did  that,  and  then  they  hurried  to  the  near- 
est shelter,  which  was  a  farmer's  chicken  coop. 
There  were  a  good  many  hens  in  the  coop,  and  they 
ran  out  angrily.  This  made  the  children  laugh.  It 
was  not  raining  hard.  Only  a  few  drops  fell  softly 
on  the  roof. 

Back  on  the  bank  of  the  little  Green  River  as  soon 
as  the  children  left,  a  chorus  of  little  voices  arose. 

"Good,  they  have  gone  I"  This  was  the  ants. 
"Let  us  scurry  out  and  carry  home  the  cooky 
crumbs." 

"Fine,  they  left  some  maple  fudge  I"  Two  honey 
bees  said  this. 

"Quick  I  Fly  down  and  eat  up  what  is  left  of  the 
sandwiches  I"  the  birds  twittered.  "Our  babies  are 
very,  very  hungry  to-day." 

"Peanuts I  Oh,  goody.  I  must  tell  my  wife!" 
A  squirrel  chattered  this,  looking  down  with  a 
bright  eye  from  the  top  of  an  oak  tree. 

The  little  sprinkle  of  rain  was  over  and  the  chil- 
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dren  came  out  of  the  hen  coop  and  stood  waiting  for 
the  Bumpy-Trolley. 

*'I  hope  we  can  have  another  picnic  soon!"  they 
said. 

The  robins,  who  had  filled  their  baby  birds  way 
up  to  the  top  with  good  crum'bs,  were  singing  a  song 
from  the  top  of  their  Home-Tree.     It  was  this : 

*'If  you  like  to  picnic  where  the  river  sings, 
Take  a  pretty  basket,  fill  it  up  with  things. 
Eat  it  in  the  daisies,  where  the  South  Wind  comes, 
But  be  sure  and  leave,  dears,  a  lot  of  lovely  crumbs  I" 

For  all  the  little  woodland  creatures  like  picnics, 
too. 
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MARGERY  was  going  to  the  store  to  buy  a 
piece  of  candy.  She  ran  down  the  street, 
skippety-hop,  with  her  little  red  purse.  Beside  the 
white  tea  shop  she  opened  the  purse  to  look  at  her 
nickel.  It  had  rolled  into  a  corner,  so  she  shook  it 
a  bit,  and  out  it  fell  I 

"Oh,  oh,  oh  I"  said  Margery.  She  stopped  skip- 
pety-hopping  and  ran  after  the  money.  It  rolled 
across  the  sidewalk  and  down  into  a  crack.  There  it 
disappeared.  Margery  flopped  down  on  her  stom- 
ach and  looked  into  the  crack,  but  she  saw  noth- 
ing. 

Though  she  felt  quite  a  bit  like  crying,  she  was 
very  brave  and  winked  back  the  tears.  She  tried  to 
forget  how  very  good  a  peppermint  cream  would 
have  tasted.  But  she  decided  to  go  as  far  as  the 
candy  shop  and  just  look  inside  the  window. 

Over  the  shop  door  was  a  sign:  "Bon  Bons  and 
Sweets;  Alice  Jenkins."     Miss  Jenkins  was  a  very 
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kind  lady  with  white  hair  and  a  pink  smile,  who 
wore  dresses  embroidered  with  gay  flowers,  and  said ; 
''Well,  my  little  dear,  what  may  I  do  for  you*?" 


"I   came   to   choose   a   piece    of 
candy,"  Margery  said. 

when  a  child  came  in.  Margery  loved  to  go  to  the 
candy  shop ;  it  was  such  fun  to  look  over  the  trays  of 
pretty  sweets  and  decide  what  she  would  choose. 
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The  choosing  was  almost  as  much  fun  as  the  eating. 
Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  to  her.  She  would  go 
into  the  shop  and  decide  what  she  would  have 
bought,  if  she  had  not  lost  the  five-cent  piece. 

So  she  opened  the  door  and  a  little  bell  rang. 
The  air  was  fragrant  with  chocolate,  spice,  pepper- 
mint, maple  sugar,  and  wintergreen.  Miss  Alice 
Jenkins,  called  by  the  sound  of  the  little  bell,  came 
toward  her  from  the  room  behind  the  shop,  saying: 
"Well,  my  little  dear,  what  may  I  do  for  you*?" 

*'I  came  to  choose  a  piece  of  candy,"  Margery  said. 

"Very  well,"  Miss  Jenkins  smiled. 

Margery  looked  at  the  tray  of  chocolate  mice,  the 
basket  of  lollipops,  the  dish  of  peppermint  creams. 
"What  will  you  have*?"  she  heard  Miss  Jenkins  ask- 
ing. 

"I  should  have  chosen  that  fat  chocolate  mouse," 
Margery  said,  lifting  her  round  blue  eyes.  "But  I 
lost  my  five-cent  piece;  so  I  can't  have  anything. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  see." 

"Where  did  you  lose  your  five-cent  piece?"  Miss 
Jenkins  asked,  nodding  brightly  at  a  man  who  had 
iust  come  into  the  shop. 
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"In  a  crack,"  Margery  said. 

The  man,  who  was  a  tall  person  in  a  brown  coat, 
and  looked  like  somebody's  father,  bent  toward  her. 

**Was  it  a  very  long  crack,  a  narrow,  split,  sort  of 
a  one,"  he  asked,  "and  dark  inside*?" 

Margery  smiled.     "Yes,"  she  said. 

"And  was  your  nickel  a  round  one,  that  rolled 
along  very  fast*?" 

"Yes,"  said  Margery  again. 

The  man  smiled,  and  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 
"Good  I"  he  said.  "Then  I  am  sure  I  know  what 
crack  it  was;  and  does  this  look  like  your  nickel?" 
He  drew  one  out  of  his  pocket. 

Margery  examined  it.  "It  does  look  like  it," 
she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 

"Now,  isn't  that  fortunate  I"  the  man  exclaimed. 
"This  is  a  lucky  day  for  both  of  us — and  for  that 
chocolate  mouse,  too."  For  Miss  Jenkins,  who  was 
smiling  a  pleased  pink  smile,  was  wrapping  up  the 
mouse  in  a  bit  of  silver  paper. 
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KATE  WOODENSHOE  was  a  Dutch  doll. 
She  had  stood  on  Mary  Piper's  mantel  shelf 
for  four  years. 

Before  that,  Kate  Woodenshoe  had  stood  on 
Mary's  mother's  mantel  shelf  when  she  was  a  little 
girl.  And  before  that  she  had  belonged  to  Mary's 
grandmother. 

So,  you  see,  she  was  quite  an  old  doll.  She  was 
made  of  blue  china,  and  on  her  feet  she  had  a 
funny  little  pair  of  wooden  shoes.  She  stood 
quietly  on  the  mantel  shelf  and  watched  everything 
that  went  on  in  the  nursery,  listening  to  the  things 
that  people  said. 

The  week  before  Christmas  there  was  a  great  deal 
happening  in  the  nursery.  When  Mary  was  out 
walking  with  her  nurse,  her  mother  and  her  aunt 
would  run  to  the  closet  and  take  down  from  the  top 
shelf  a  large  box.  In  it  was  a  beautiful  doll  with 
yellow  curls  and  blue  eyes.     They  had  made  clothes 
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for  this  doll — white  dresses;  a  pink  coat  and  bon- 
net, and  a  blue  kimono.  In  the  box  with  the  doll 
were  a  tiny  set  of  china  dishes,  a  wee  brush  and 
comb,  a  toy  rolling  pin,  and  a  lot  of  other  inter- 
esting things. 

Kate  Woodenshoe  used  to  stare  at  all  this  with 
her  blue  china  eyes.  "I  know  what  they  are,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "They  are  Christmas  presents !  I  have 
seen  things  like  this  happen  for  so  many  years! 
For  more  than  seventy  Christmases  I  have  longed  to 
be  a  present  myself!" 

She  sighed  a  bit,  and  the  little  white  nursery 
clock  said  to  her:  *'Don't  do  that!  You  disturb 
my  ticking.     You  shook  the  shelf." 

On  the  night  before  Christmas  little  Mary  Piper 
was  hurried  to  bed.  First  of  all  she  had  a  supper 
of  bread  and  milk  and  yellow  custard  on  her  little 
white  table  before  the  fire.  Then  she  was  dressed  in 
her  white  nightgown,  and  before  she  said  her  prayers 
she  was  allowed  to  do  a  very  wonderful  thing.  She 
hung  up  her  stocking!  There  it  was,  on  a  nail  just 
at  Kate  Woodenshoe's  feet. 

"In  the  morning  perhaps  there  will  be  something 
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in  it  I"  said  Mary's  mother,  as  she  tucked  her  little 
girl  into  the  white  bed. 

After  Mary  was  asleep,  in  the  little  room  off  the 

nursery,  her  mother  and 
father  and  aunt  came  to 
fill  the  stocking.  They 
took  down  the  box  from 
the  shelf  and  looked  at 
all  the  things  in  it. 

"1 772ust  be  a  Christmas 
present  I"  Kate  Wooden- 
shoe  was  'saying  to  her- 
self. "I  have  wanted  to 
be  one  for  more  than 
seventy  years!" 

The  people  filled  the 
little  stocking  with  toys 
and  put  the  lovely  new 
doll  in  a  cradle  under  it. 
When  morning  came  and 
Mary  was  allowed  to  see  her  toys,  she  could  hardly 
believe  her  round  blue  eyes.  She  sat  down  on  the 
floor  and  pulled  all  the  things  out  of  her  stocking. 
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"A  rolling  pin — a  little  book— a  bag  of  candy — 
little  dishes— a  doll's  brush  and  comb!"  she  laughed. 
"There  is  something  hard  at  the  bottom.  I've  got 
it  out  now — why,  it's  old  Kate  Woodenshoel" 

"How  did  she  get  in  there'?"  the  three  grown-ups 
asked  each  other.  And  each  one  was  sure  that  some 
one  else  had  put  her  in. 

Kate  Woodenshoe  was  set  back  in  her  place  on  the 
mantel  shelf.  "Oh,"  she  said  to  the  clock,"  that  was 
such  a  wonderful  experience!  I  shall  fall  off  into 
Mary's  stocking  every  Christmas,  if  they  will  only 
hang  it  right  at  my  feet." 
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H  I  am  so  hungry !"  said  Mr.  Mail  Box.     *'I 
haven't  had  a  letter  to  eat  since  last  night  I" 


The  little  girl  opened  his  mouth 
with  one  hand. 

I  am  all  empty."     He  looked  up  and  down  the 
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street,  to  see  what  he  could  see.     His  green  face  was 
very  sad. 

Then  a  lady  came  out  of  a  house  near  by,  with  a 

shopping  bag  in  her  hand.     'Terhaps  she  has  a  let- 

r  for  me  to  eat,"  thought  Mr.  Mail  Box.     But  the 

dy  ran  toward  the  street  car  and  did  not  even  look 

:  him. 

"Yesterday  was  a  good  day,"  Mr.  Mail  Box  said 
^  himself.  ''I  had  twenty  letters,  two  postal  cards, 
id  a  thin  newspaper  to  eat.  I  was  not  hungry  at 
[1.  But  to-day!  Everyone  goes  by,  and  no  one 
,'eds  me." 

Just  then  a  little  girl  came  down  the  street  with 
1  envelope  in  one -hand,  and  a  cooky  in  the  other. 
he  was  skipping  along,  and  seemed  very  happy, 
retty  soon  she  got  to  Mr.  Mail  Box. 
"Good-morning,"  he  said  to  her;  but  she  did  not 
^ar  him.  "Aren't  you  going  to  give  me  that  letter 
.  eat?' 

The  little  girl  went  past  him,  eating  her  cooky. 
:  was  a  ginger  one,  and  looked  very  good.     Then 
she  suddenly  turned  around,  saying:     "Oh,  I  forgot 
to  post  mother's  letter!" 
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She  ran  back  toward  Mr.  Mail  Box. 

"Good  I"  he  thought.  "I  am  to  .have  something  to 
eat  at  last  I" 

The  little  girl  opened  his  mouth  with  one  hand, 
and  dropped  something  down  his  throat.  Then  she 
said: 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do!  I've  posted  my  cooky!  I 
meant  to  post  the  letter  and  I  dropped  the  cooky 
ml 

A  little  boy,  who  had  seen  her  do  it,  stopped  be- 
side her.  "I  think  you'll  have  to  go  to  jail  for  that," 
he  said.  "They  don't  let  you  post  anything  in  mail- 
boxes, except  letters." 

"What  shall  I  do!"  cried  the  little  girl. 

Just  then  a  postman,  in  a  blue  suit,  with  his  bag 
of  letters  on  his  back,  came  across  the  street. 
"What's  the  matter,  children  1"  he  asked. 

"I've  posted  my  cooky!"  cried  the  little  girl.  "I 
meant  to  post  mother's  letter,  and  I  opened  the  mail 
box  and  dropped  the  cooky  in.     I  didn't  mean  to!" 

"Is  she  going  to  be  arrested?"  asked  the  little  boy. 

"Certainly  not,"  the  postman  told  him.  "We'll 
get  the  cooky  out."     And  he  opened  Mr.  Mail  Box, 
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with  his  key,  took  out  the  cooky,  and  handed  it  to 
the  little  girl. 

**Now  give  me  your  mother's  letter,"  he  said. 
"I'll  take  it,  and  you  won't  need  to  post  it  in  the 
box." 

So  the  little  girl  thanked  him,  and  did  that. 
They  all  walked  away.  "Oh,  dear  me,  dear  me," 
said  Mr.  Mail  Box,  with  tears  on  his  green  face. 
"I  was  so  hungry!  And  they  wouldn't  let  me  keep 
the  cooky,  and  they  took  away  the  letter !  Oh,  here 
comes  a  man  with  a  whole  bunch  of  envelopes  to 
post.  Yes,  he  is  bringing  them  right  toward  me! 
What  delicious-looking  red  stamps  they  have  on 
them!" 

Then  Mr.  'Mail  Box  was  happy  again,  as  he  ate 
his  funny  breakfast. 
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AFTER  sleeping  fast  all  night 
Breakfast  is  a  welcome  sight; 
Down  the  hilly  stairs  I  coa^ 
Toward  the  land  of  milk  and  toast; 
Dishes  blue 
And  cloth  of  white, 
Yellow,  mellow 
Morning  light. 

On  the  isle  of  oaten  grain 
First  I  pour  the  milky  rain; 
Sweet  and  sparkly  sugar  snow 
Flutters  softly  downward,  so; 

Then  I  eat 

As  well  I  should 

Oatmeal  Island 

Warm  and  good. 
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When  I'm  through  I'll  not  forget 
Breakfast  for  my  rabbit  pet; 
Carrot,  cress,  potato  peel, 
His  is  such  a  funny  meal ! 

Quite  as  early 

As  he  wishes 

He  gets  up 

And  sniffs  his  dishes. 
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JIMMY  was  in  bed,  and  the  door  was  open  a 
little  way.     Looking  out,  he  saw  a  big  black 
something  that  moved. 

He  sat  up  and  stared.    Then  he  called,  "Mother!" 

Mother  was  sewing  in  her  room  just  across  the 
hall.  She  came  to  the  door.  "What  is  it,  Jimmy'?" 
she  asked. 

The  big  black  something  was  gone.  Jimmy  felt 
rather  ashamed  to  tell  her  about  it,  so  he  said: 

"I  want  a  drink." 

Mother  went  to  get  him  one,  and  when  she  handed 
him  the  glass  she  said  : 

"I  don't  like  this,  you  know.  You  must  get  your 
drinks  before  you  get  into  bed." 

Then  she  went  back  to  her  sewing. 

Jimmy  lay  back  on  his  pillow  and  shut  his  eyes. 
Then  he  opened  one  eye.  Yes,  there  was  the  big 
black  something  in  the  hall  again,  moving  slowly  to 
and  fro. 
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He  watched  it,  feeling  very  scared.  He  felt 
ashamed  to  call  mother  again,  and  yet  he  wanted 
to,    very   much.     The   big   black   something   went 


Then  he  opened  one  eye. 

away;  then  it  came  back,  even  bigger  than  before. 
It  seemed  to  be  looking  right  into  his  room. 

"MOTHER!"  called  Jimmy. 

Mother  came  back.     "What  is  the  matter  with 
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you,  dear?"  she  asked.  "Why  don't  you  go  to 
sleep?" 

"I  am  too  hot,"  Jimmy  whispered. 

Mother  took  the  blue  blanket  with  hopping  rab- 
bits on  it  off  the  bed,  and  tucked  him  up.  ''Now," 
she  said,  "you  aren't  too  hot.  But  what  else  was 
the  matter*?  What  were  you  afraid  of?  You 
sounded  just  a  little  scared." 

"Well,"  Jimmy  confessed.  "There  was  some- 
thing in  the  hall.  Big  and  black.  It  kept  moving 
around,  and  getting  bigger,  and  then  smaller  again. 
It  was  looking  in  my  door  once,  I  think.  It's  gone 
now." 

Mother  laughed,  a  nice,  merry  laugh  that  made 
Jimmy  feel  all  happy  and  comfortable,  and  a  little 
foolish.  "I'll  go  and  look  in  the  hall,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  you  everything  that  is  there." 

So  she  went  out.  Then  she  called  to  him,  "There 
is  a  rug  here,  and  grandmother's  dear  old  tall  clock, 
and  the  chair  with  the  curly  legs.  And  the  little 
cherry  table.  And,  oh  yes,  here  is  little  sister's  cot- 
ton elephant,  with  the  torn  ears  I  Perhaps  he  was 
walking  around,  looking  into  your  door.     Do  you 
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think  so?  He's  got  only  three  legs  and  a  half,  but 
perhaps  he  might  have  done  it." 

"No,"  said  Jimmy.  "I'm  sure  it  wasn't  the  cot- 
ton elephant.     I  guess  I'll  go  to  sleep." 

"You  do  that,"  mother  told  him.  "Shut  your 
eyes  and  think  of  the  party  you  are  going  to,  to-mor- 
row." 

Jimmy  did;  but  then  he  opened  one  eye. 
"MOTHER!"  he  called.     "It's  there  again!" 

Mother  came  in,  the  third  time.  "Where?"  she 
asked. 

"It  goes,"  Jimmy  told  her,  "when  you  come." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,"  mother  said.  "You  foolish  boy! 
I  know  what  it  is  now!  Go  to  sleep.  What  a 
funny,  funny  thing  for  a  little  boy  to  be  afraid  of 
his  own  mother's  shadow,  as  she  sits  in  her  room 
mending  his  stockings!  For  thafs  what  the  big 
black  something  is !" 
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FROM  out  behind  the  curtain 
Upon  the  street  of  bro\Yn 
I  look  upon  the  people 
Marching  on  to  town. 

Marching  on  to  town  they  go 
To  buy  a  spool  of  thread; 
To  buy  a  book,  a  bag  of  eggs, 
A  raisin  loaf  of  bread. 


If  I  were  only  big  as  they, 
If  I  had  money,  too ; 
Oh,  I  should  march  along  with  them 
To  buy  a  suit  of  blue. 
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To  buy  a  suit  of  blue  and  gold, 
A  hat  of  red  and  black 
And  then  a  prancing  circus  horse 
To  come  a-riding  back. 
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THE  WOMAN  WHO  FORGOT  HER 

CAT 

TWO  children,  Margery  and  Tom,  were  riding 
along  in  a  cart  with  their  father,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. It  was  a  bright  spring  morning,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  on  the  fresh  green  trees.  The  road  was 
rather  muddy,  for  it  had  rained  in  the  night. 

Ahead  of  them  walked  an  old  woman  in  a  red 
shawl.  After  a  while  the  donkey,  which  pulled  the 
cart,  caught  up  to  her. 

''Good  morning!"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "Don't 
you  want  to  ride*?     The  road  is  rather  muddy." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  the  old  woman.  "I 
should  'be  very  glad,  indeed." 

So  she  climbed  in. 

"We  are  going  to  the  town  for  some  flour  and 
sugar,"  Margery  said.  "Father  has  promised  us 
each  a  plum  tart  from  the  baker's.  Where  are  you 
going?' 

"I  am  going  to  the  little  white  house  under  the 
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hill,"  the  old  woman  told  her.  "I  used  to  live  there. 
But  last  week  I  packed  up  all  my  things  and  took 
them  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  my  daughter's.  I  am  go- 
ing to  live  with  her  now,  and  help  her  take  care  of 
her  children.  I  moved  all  my  furniture,  my  dishes, 
and  my  clothes.  But  I  forgot  my  cat.  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  get  it." 

"Oh!"  Margery  exclaimed.  "What  if  something 
has  happened  to  your  cat?     What  if  it  is  not  there?" 

"TJiat  is  what  I  am  afraid  of,"  the  old  woman  said, 
sadly.     "That  it  is  not  there!" 

"The  cat  must  have  felt  very  badly  to  be  forgot- 
ten," Tom  told  her. 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  old  woman  but  a 
deep,  deep  sigh.  It  was  very  plain  that  she  was 
worried. 

They  drove  on  and  on.  Sometimes  the  donkey 
stopped,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  had  to  get  out  and  push 
it.  Sometimes  Tom  whistled.  Sometimes  Margery 
sang.  And  all  the  while- the  old  woman  sighed  and 
wiped  off  tears  on  her  red  shawl. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  the  hill.  There  stood 
the  white  cottage  under  it.     They  all  looked  to  see 
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if  the  cat  was  anywhere  about,  but  it  was  not. 

"Let  us  get  out  and 
help  you  find  it,"  Mar- 
gery said. 

So  they  climbed  down 
and  tied  the  donkey  to 
a  willow  tree,  which  it 
began  eating. 

The  shades  in  the 
house  were  drawn  and 
•they  could  not  see  in 
the  windows.  But  they 
could  hear  sounds  inside, 
of  laughter  and  talking. 

The  woman  knocked 
at  the  door  three  times. 

"You  must  knock 
more  times  than  that  I" 
said  a  voice  inside. 

So  she  knocked  four  times. 

"And  more  than  that!"  called  the  same  voice. 

So  she  knocked  five  times. 

When  she  had  knocked  seven  times  there  was  the 
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sound  of  little  feet  coming  to  the  door.  It  opened. 
There  stood  the  cat  on  its  hind  legs,  tall  and  straight, 
like  a  person. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  it  asked  the  old  woman.* 
"Run  away  and  do  not  come  mewing  at  the  door.  I 
have  company  and  am  very  busy.  If  you  come  in, 
your  muddy  feet  will  track  up  my  nice,  clean  floor. 
I  have  put  a  saucer  of  milk  on  the  back  step  for  you. 
Scat!"     And  the  door  closed. 

The  old  woman  and  Mr.  Hawkins  and  Margery 
and  Tom  took  turns  knocking  at  the  door,  but  it 
would  not  open  again.  They  walked  all  around  the 
house,  trying  to  see  in  the  windows,  but  they  could 
not.  Inside  there  was  laughter  that  sounded  like 
loud,  happy  purring. 

"Oh,  deary  me,  deary  me,  my  cat  has  forgotten 
me!"  wailed  the  old  woman. 

"But  you  forgot  your  cat,"  said  Margery. 

So  that  was  how  the  little  house  under  the  hill 
came  to  be  known  as  Cat's  Cottage.  And  the  trees 
in  front  of  it  grew  wonderful  pussy  willows  in  the 
spring,  pussies  that  seemed  really  to  be  alive,  and 
purred  when  the  wind  stroked  their  soft,  gray  backs. 
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T 


HE  mother  pig  looked  proudly  at  her  seven 
children,  who  were  running  around  in  the  pen. 
One  of   them,   Curly- 


tail,  was  the  busiest  of 
them  all.  Whenever  he 
saw  something  good  to 
eat,  he  would  rush  for  it, 
nosing  his  brothers  and 
sisters  out  of  the  way  so 
that  they  could  not  get 
any.  He  would  give 
them  a  push  with  his 
snout,  and  then  gobble 
the  good  thing  himself. 
His  mother,  watching 
him,  was  glad  of  this. 
"Curlytail  is  the  smart- 
est one  of  them  all,"  she 
would  grunt.  He  is  a 
perfect  little  pig." 


His    mother    watched    him 
proudly. 
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They  all  trotted  around  in  the  muddy  pen,  and 
after  a  while  the  mother  pig  thought  to  herself: 

"It  is  time  that  stingy  farmer's  boy  came  "with  our 
dinner.     He  never  gives  us  enough." 

This  was  not  true,  for  they  always  had  a  great 
deal  to  eat.  But,  being  pigs,  they  never  thought  it 
was  enough. 

Very  soon  the  farmer's  boy  came  down  toward 
the  barn  in  the  gay  spring  sunshine,  whistling  a 
tune,  and  carrying  the  buckets  that  held  the  pigs' 
dinner.  The  pigs  all  swarmed  toward  their  trough, 
making  a  terribly  loud  squealing  noise  that  had  not 
a  bit  of  music  in  it.  Even  the  farmer's  boy,  who 
was  quite  used  to  it,  felt  like  putting  his  hands  over 
his  ears.  Instead  of  waiting  politely  till  their  din- 
ner was  served,  they  filled  the  air  with  a  hideous 
noise. 

Curlytail  was  in  front  of  his  six  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, making  the  loudest  squealing  of  all.  When  the 
farmer's  boy  poured  the  dinner  into  the  trough,  he 
jumped  right  into  it,  so  that  he  could  eat  faster  and 
better.  He  wanted  to  keep  his  brothers  and  sisters 
away,  so  that  he  could  have  it  all.     He  pushed,  and 
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kicked,  and  gobbled,  and  looked  just  disgusting. 
But  his  mother,  watching  him  proudly,  said  to  her- 
self; ''How  quick  and  smart  he  is  I  Yes,  he  is  a 
perfect  little  pig." 

Up  in  the  farmhouse  behind  the  hollyhocks,  Mrs. 
Farmerlady  was  feeding  her  children  at  dinner. 
They  were  Betsy,  and  Bobby,  and  Jill.  She  was 
serving  them  with  a  big  plate  of  brown  bread,  fresh 
milk  in  blue  jugs,  new  asparagus  on  toast,  and  apple 
butter. 

"There,"  she  said,  putting  the  plate  of  brown 
bread  on  the  fresh  blue  and  white  table  cloth,  "just 
see  how  good  that  looks  I     It's  your  favorite  kind." 

Betsy  reached  way  over  from  the  end  of  the  table, 
not  waiting  to  have  the  bread  passed.  She  took  the 
biggest  slice  of  all,  and  helped  herself  to  a  great  deal 
of  apple  butter.     Then  she  crammed  her  mouth  full. 

Mrs.  Farmlady  looked  at  her.  "Betsy,  what 
shall  I  do  with  you*?"  she  said.  "When  will  you 
learn  to  have  good  table  manners?  I  shall  have  to 
send  you  down  to  the  barn,  to  eat  with  the  animals, 
if  you  are  not  better.     You  are  a  perfect  little  pig." 

But  she  was  not  proud  to  say  it,  like  Mrs.  Pig. 
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IN  a  white  cottage  under  the  hill  lived  a  black 
cat,  all  by  itself.  It  had  once  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Boggs,  an  old  lady.  When  she  moved  away  to  live 
with  her  daughter,  and  took  all  her  things  off  in  a 
wheelbarrow,  she  forgot  the  cat ;  and  when  she  came 
back  to  get  it,  it  would  not  let  her  in.  It  kept  house 
there  by  itself,  exactly  like  a  person,  and  walked  on 
its  hind  legs  whenever  it  went  out.  Once  in  a  while, 
in  the  moonlight,  the  people  of  the  countryside  would 
see  it  hurrying  up  the  hill  with  a  large  market  bas- 
ket. But  no  one  knew  where  it  went.  And  no  one 
had  ever  been  inside  its  house,  to  see  how  it  lived. 
They  could  not  even  see  in,  for  it  kept  the  shades 
drawn. 

The  old  woman,  Mrs.  Boggs,  would  go  there  once 
in  a  while  and  knock  at  the  door.  "Let  me  in  I" 
she  would  say.  "I  am  sorry  that  I  forgot  and  left 
you  when  I  moved  away.     I  was  really  very  fond  of 
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you.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  to  my  daughter's 
house,  and  live  there." 

But  the  cat  would  answer:  "Go  away!  Do  not 
come  mewing  at  the  door!" 

Then  the  old  woman  would  remember  that  that 
was  just  what  she  had  said  to  the  cat;  and  she  would 
go  away  sad. 

One  day  she  was  very  surprised  to  get  a  letter 
from  the  cat.     It  said: 

"You  are  invited  to  my  house  at  half  after  seven, 
to  a  party." 

She  could  hardly  wait  to  go.  She  put  on  her  best 
dress  and  bonnet  and  at  exactly  half  after  seven  she 
knocked  at  the  cat's  house. 

The  door  opened.  The  cat  stood  there  and  made 
a  low  bow,  holding  up  its  tail  with  one  hand.  "Sit 
down,"  it  told  the  old  woman. 

The  room  was  filled  with  little  furniture,  just  the 
right  size  for  a  cat.  Nothing  was  'big  enough  for 
Mrs.  Boggs,  E^  «;he  sat  on  the  floor. 

There  was  a  music  box  in  the  corner.  "I  will  play 
you  some  beautiful  music,"   said  the  cat.     So  it 
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wound  up  the  box.     But  the  music  had  no  tune  at 
all.     It  was  just  the  sound  of  loud  purring. 

"Have  you  no  other  music?"  asked  the  old  lady. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  cat.     "This  is  not 


'The  cat  stood  there  and  made 
a  low  bow." 


quite  so  happy,  but  I  consider  it  beautiful."     It 
wound  up  the  box,  but  the  only  sound  that  came 
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to  Mrs.  Boggs's  ears  was  a  noise  of  loud  mewing. 

'This  is  a  very  terrifying  piece,"  said  the  cat, 
starting  the  box  again.  It  ran  and  hid  under  a  chair, 
for  the  sound  that  came  out  of  the  music  box  was  a 
loud  "Bow-wow-wow!" 

After  it  was  through,  the  cat  said :  "Now  we  will 
have  refreshments." 

On  a  small  table  it  set  out  two  saucers  of  cream 
and  two  meat  bones.     They  sat  down. 

"May  I  have  a  cup  to  drink  my  cream  from*?" 
asked  the  old  woman. 

"No,  indeed,"  the  cat  answered.  "Drink  it  the 
way  I  do."  So  poor  Mrs.  Boggs  had  to  lap  it  up, 
which  she  hated  very  much.  She  did  not  care  at 
all  for  the  bone  and  left  it  untouched,  though  the 
cat  gnawed  hungrily. 

When  it  had  finished  it  said  to  the  old  woman: 
"I  have  something  to  ask  you.  I  used  to  live  with 
you,  in  your  way,  but  since  I  have  lived  alone,  in 
my  own  way,  I  am  much  happier.  However,  I  am 
fond  of  you,  and  I  am  going  to  do  you  a  great  honor 
— I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  live  with  me  and  be  my 


pet  I" 
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"No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs  hastily,  getting  up 
from  the  table  and  reaching  for  her  red  shawl. 

"Then  it  is  a  bargain,"  said  the  cat,  "that  you  do 
not  come  knocking  at  my  door,  asking  me  to  come 
back  to  you*?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Boggs. 

"Once  a  year,"  the  cat  told  her,  "on  Hallowe'en, 
we  will  go  about  together.  You  shall  be  a  witch 
and  I  shall  do  as  you  say,  and  be  your  own  black 
cat  again." 

So  they  did  that;  and  it  was  a  very  good  bargain. 
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ONCE  when  Ruth  was  going  to  school  her 
mother  said : 

"I'll  put  your  red  mittens  in  your  pocket.     If  your 
hands  are  cold,  put  them  on." 
So  Ruth  started  on  the  path  that  led  through  Check- 
erberry  Woods. 

It  was  a  cool,  crispy  morning  in  September,  and 
the  woods  were  gay  with  color.  Among  the  moss 
and  the  fern,  the  checker-berry  plants  grew  thick. 

The  berries  looked  very  pretty,  red  against  their 
glossy  green  leaves,  and  Ruth  ate  a  few.  She  picked 
some  more  and  put  them  in  her  pocket  to  keep  for 
another  time. 

After  a  while  she  thought  she  would  like  to  eat 
some  of  them,  so  she  took  them  out,  and  the  mit- 
tens dropped  down  on  the  ground  behind  a  stone. 

After  Ruth  had  passed  out  of  sight,  a  squirrel  came 
out  the  woods  and  found  the  mittens.     He  was  just 
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delighted  with  them,  and  put  them  on.     His  paws 
looked  very  big  and  funny,  but  he  did  not  think 

60. 

He  ran  home  to  his 
mother  to  show  her. 

"They  are  very  hand- 
some, but  they  are  dan- 
gerous," she  said  when 
she  saw  them.  "Take 
them  off,  my  dear." 

"Please  let  me  wear 
them!"  the  squirrel 
begged.  "I  feel  just 
like  a  person." 

"Wear  them  if  you 
like,"  the  mother  squir- 
rel replied.  "But  you 
will  find  out  for  yourself 
that  I  am  right.  They 
are  dangerous." 

The  squirrel  ran  down 
the  tree  and  nibbled  at  a  nut.  It  was  rather  hard 
to  hold  the  nut  with  the  mittens  on,  but  he  did  not 
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care  because  he  was  so  very  proud  of  them.  He  ran 
to  the  pool  to  look  at  himself.  '*I  wonder  what 
mother  meant,"  he  thought,  "by  saying  these  are  dan- 
gerous I     Very  cosy  and  warm,  I  think  them  I" 

Just  then  he  heard  a  noise  in  the  bushes,  and  a 
voice  said: 

"Who  is  that,  with  red  paws?' 

The  little  squirrel  recognized  Old  Fox.  He  did 
not  stay  long  in  the  place  where  he  was,  but  ran  up 
a  tree.  After  a  while  he  came  down,  when  Old  Fox 
had  gone. 

He  was  eating  some  roots,  when  he  heard  a  growl 
close  beside  him.  He  looked  up,  and  there  was  the 
Biggest  Bear  in  the  Woods. 

"I  saw  you,  little  Red-Paws  I"  he  laughed.  "Now 
I  have  you!  When  you  are  just  the  color  of  the 
logs  and  the  ground,  I  do  not  notice  you.  Thank 
you  for  wearing  those  bright-colored  things !" 

And  he  ran  after  the  little  squirrel. 

The  little  squirrel  dashed  home  to  his  mother. 

"You  were  right,"  he  told  her.  "The  mittens  are 
dangerous.     What  shall  I  do  with  them*?" 

"After  the  old  bear  has  gone  home,"  his  mother 
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replied,  "we  will  put  them  back  in  the  place  where 
you  found  them." 

So  they  did.  And  when  Ruth,  coming  home  from 
school,  found  them,  they  felt  just  the  same  and  looked 
just  the  same,  and  she  never  knew  of  their  adventure 
in  Checkerberry  Woods. 
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'ARE  YOU  HOPPING  ALONG  BEHIND?' 


A  MOTHER  rabbit  said  to  her  two  little  rabbits : 
"Come,  we  will  go  out  into  the  woods  to- 
gether, children  dear." 


"Are  you  hopping  along  be- 
hind'? 
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**0h,  Mother,"  said  the  first  little  rabbit,  "let  us 
go  alone  and  have  some  adventures  I  We  are  old 
enough." 

"You  are  still  too  young,"  replied  the  mother. 
"Some  harm  might  come  to  you.  Follow  close  after 
me." 

So  they  started  down  the  trail.  They  went  past 
the  Tallest  Pine  Tree,  and  the  mother  rabbit  said: 
"Are  you  hopping  along  behind?" 

The  little  rabbits  answered:  "Yes,  Mother,  we 
are  hopping  along  behind." 

It  was  very  beautiful  in  the  woods.  The  ferns 
stood  high  and  green ;  the  grass  swayed  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  trees  made  soft  shadows  everywhere.  The 
mother  rabbit  called  back,  as  she  passed  a  hollow 
log:     "Are  you  hopping  along  behind?" 

And  the  two  little  rabbits  replied:  "Yes, 
Mother,  we  are  hopping  along  behind." 

Then  the  first  little  rabbit  whispered  to  the  second : 
"I  wish  we  could  leave  mother  and  go  by  ourselves  I 
When  we  come  to  that  frog-pond,  let  us  ask  the  two 
frogs  to  go  in  our  places,  and  we  will  cut  off  through 
the  woods  to  Clover  Patch  Hill." 
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**We  will  do  that,"  replied  the  second  one. 

They  came  to  the  pond.  Two  large  frogs  were 
sitting  on  a  stone,  blinking  at  the  sun.  The  first 
little  rabbit  spoke  to  them  hurriedly. 

**Yes,  we  will  go.  We  will  do  what  you  ask," 
croaked  the  frogs. 

"We  will  do  something  kind  for  you  some  time," 
promised  the  rabbits. 

The  mother  rabbit  was  quite  far  ahead,  beside 
some  red  raspberry  bushes.  She  called  back:  "I 
do  not  hear  you.  Are  you  hopping  along  be- 
hind?' 

Two  croaky  voices  answered:  "Yes,  Mother,  we 
are  hopping  along  behind." 

"How  hoarse  you  are!"  said  the  mother  rabbit. 
"We  are  coming  to  the  brook,  where  I  will  make  you 
some  green  leaf  poultices  to  tie  up  your  throats. 
Come  along  fast." 

When  she  reached  the  brook,  the  mother  rabbit 
turned  around.  She  saw  two  great  green  frogs  in- 
stead of  two  little  rabbits.  The  great  green  frogs 
gave  big  jumps  and  landed  with  enormous  splashes 
in  the  brooks 
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"Where  are  my  children?"  cried  the  mother  rab- 
bit.    "I  must  hop  back  and  find  them." 

She  started  back,  but  just  then  there  was  a  great 
scurrying  through  the  underbrush,  and  the  two  little 
rabbits  came  rushing  toward  her. 

"We  have  had  a  terrible  scare  I"  they  cried.  "We 
saw  a  fox,  and  he  chased  us.  Oh,  Mother,  he  might 
have  caught  us  I  Just  see  how  we  are  trembling. 
Mother,  please  let  us  go  along  first,  so  that  you  may 
keep  your  bright  eyes  on  us." 

So  they  started  along  the  trail. .  And  every  once 
in  a  while  the  two  little  rabbits  would  call : 
"Mother,  oh  Mother,  are  you  hopping  along  be- 
hind?" 
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THE  RUNAWAY 

A^-IORSE  that  walks  straight  down  a  street 
And  drags  a  wagon,  safe  and  neat, 
Is  just  a  hocse;  but  when  it  starts 
And  rushes  past  the  other  carts 
And  makes  the  butcher  chase  with  cries 
And  kicks  the  dust  in  people's  eyes, 
It's  not  a  horse  at  all,  they  say — 
It  then  becomes  a  runaway. 


I'd  feel  like  that  myself,  of  course; 
I'd  tire  of  being  just  a  horse. 
But  oh,  to  be  a  runaway, 
And  make  the  people  stare  that  way  I 
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Just  like  a  griffin  from  a  book, 
To  make  them  shout  and  run  and  look, 
And  never  once  remember  how 
They  fed  you  oats  beside  the  cow ! 


A 
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WOULDN'T  it  be  nice,"  said  the  brown-eyed 
little  girl,  "if  we  had  a  rabbit  for  a 
pet?" 

"We  don't  have!"  said  the  blue-eyed  little  girl, 
who  was  only  three.     "We  don't  have!" 

"Let's  pretend  we  have,"  said  the  brown-eyed  lit- 
tle girl.  "Let's  fix  up  a  house  for  it,  with  grass  on 
the  floor.  See ;  it  could  have  two  rooms  in  this  box. 
Get  some  grass." 

"All  right,"  said  the  blue-eyed  little  girl,  who 
usually  did  what  her  sister  told  her.  She  gave  a  sigh. 
It  seemed  sad  to  fix  up  a  house  when  there  was  no 
rabbit  to  live  in  it. 

The  box  was  made  ready.  It  had  a  clover  leaf 
carpet,  a  lettuce  leaf  rug,  a  cabbage  leaf  curtain  at 
the  door.  The  children  explored  the  dewy  garden 
to  pull  up  carrots,  which  they  arranged  on  a  chip 
table.     There  was  soft  hay  in  the  corner  of  the  box, 

for  a  bed. 
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"Now,"  said  the  brown-eyed  little  girl,  "if  we 
only  had  a  rabbit!" 

"We  dorit  have,"  said  the  blue-eyed  little  girl, 


A  beautiful  little  rabbit,  with 
brown  fur  and  soft  eyes. 

filling  a  cracked  dish  with  water.     "But  it  would 
like  a  drink,  if  we  had." 

The  boy  who  sold  eggs  was  just  coming  up  the 
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path  between  the  pink  and  white  cosmos  flowers. 
He  ran  up  on  the  back  porch  and  knocked.  Mother, 
in  a  long  blue  apron,  came  to  the  door.  Mother  had 
been  canning  tomatoes  and  was  very  busy.  The 
children  gave  an  eager  cry  at  the  sight  of  her. 

*'Look  at  our  house  for  a  rabbit !"  called  the  brown- 
eyed  little  girl. 

"We  don't  have  a  rabbit,  but  we  wish  for  one!" 
sighed  the  blue-eyed  little  girl. 

The  egg  boy  turned  to  mother.  "I'll  bring  them 
a  rabbit  on  Friday,"  he  said.  "I  have  forty  in  a 
barn.     I'll  bring  one  for  fifty  cents." 

The  children  ran  up  to  mother.  They  stood  look- 
ing at  her,  pulling  at  her  long  blue  apron.  "Please  I" 
smiled  the  brown-eyed  little  girl.  "Just  one  rab- 
bit," begged  the  other. 

Mother  hesitated.  A  rabbit  was  a  good  deal  of 
work,  and  there  were  already  two  goldfish.  "Would 
you  look  out  for  it  yourself?"  she  asked. 

"Yes!     Yes!"  hopped  the  two  little  girls. 

"Well,"  mother  told  the  egg  boy,  "you  may  bring 
it  Friday." 

The  egg  boy  ran  off.     Both  little  girls  kept  on 
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hopping.  Mother  went  back  to  her  tomatoes,  and 
the  cabbage  leaf  curtain  in  the  little  house  waved 
gently  in  a  quiet  breeze.  A  bird  in  the  cherry  tree, 
which  must  have  objected  to  the  idea  of  a  rabbit  for 
a  next  door  neighbor,  cheeped  loudly. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  till  Friday.  The  children 
were  up  early.  The  house  was  all  waiting  for  the 
rabbit,  and  was  even  more  beautiful,  for  father  had 
made  a  yard  around  it,  covered  with  wire.  Oh, 
what  if  the  egg  boy  forgot !  Or  what  if  he  had  been 
joking,  and  had  never  had  forty  rabbits  hopping 
around  in  a  barn  I 

Yes,  there  he  came.     He  had  a  box  under  one  arm. 

"Did  you  bring  it?"  asked  the  two  little  girls. 

**No,  I  didn't  I"  cried  the  egg  boy.  But  then  they 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  tease  them,  for  he  opened 
one  end  of  the  box,  and  a  beautiful  little  rabbit, 
with  brown  fur  and  soft  eyes  and  stand-up  ears, 
looked  out  at  them. 

And  that  was  how  Neddy  Nibblenose  came  to  live 
in  the  new  box  house,  and  eat  up  his  green  rug  and 
carpet  and  parlor  curtains. 
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^'XT'^/'  the  mother  rabbit  said, 

JL     Winking  with  her  ears, 
"You  are  very  quick,  dear. 
Quite  beyond  your  years; 
You  have  learned  to  burrow, 
Hop  across  a  pool, 
Nibble,  scuttle,  scratch,  and  hide. 
At  the  Rabbit  School." 

"Mother,"  said  the  bunny, 
"I  should  like  to  stop 
Going  to  these  classes 
Learning  how  to  hop ! 
Other  things  I'd  study  hard 
And  I  shouldn't  fail; 
Teach  me  how  to  ramp  and  roar. 
How  to  lash  my  tail !" 
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"Mercy  I"  cried  the  mother, 

"Fan  me  with  your  ear; 

What  an  awful  wish  to  have, 

Very  fierce  and  queer; 

Those  are  things  you  mustn't  learn — 

Those  are  lion's  habits; 

Be  a  little  gentlepaw 

Like  the  other  rabbits!" 
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ONCE,  when  Martha  was  wheeling  her  doll 
down  the  street  on  a  windy  day,  the  doll's 
hat  blew  off  and  away  into  a  meadow.  Martha  ran 
after  it,  quick,  over  sticks  and  stones  and  through 
brambles;  but  the  hat  sailed  merrily  out  of  her  reach. 
Finally  it  was  lost  in  a  little  wood,  and  Martha 
could  not  find  it. 

She  went  sadly  back  to  the  road  and  wheeled  her 
doll  home.  Her  Aunt  Jane,  when  she  heard  about 
it,  said,  "Never  mind;  I  will  make  you  a  new  hat;" 
and  Martha  was  comforted. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  hat  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
on  a  mass  of  grass  and  clover.  A  billy  goat  which 
was  grazing  near  saw  it  and  thought  it  looked  inter- 
esting. He  made  a  step  toward  it,  but  just  at  that 
moment  Mrs.  De  Shaketail  Squirrel,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  hat,  too,  made  a  dive  down  the  tree  and 
got  it. 
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"O,  mother!"  said  her  daughter,  when  she  brought 
it  home;  "what  a  funny  thing  I  Are  you  going  to 
have  it  for  a  nut  basket*?' 

The  doll's  hat  was  a 
yellow  one,  with  a  beau- 
tiful red  feather  stuck  in 
front,  and  Mrs.  De 
Shaketail  Squirrel  was  a 
very  proud  little  animal. 
She  answered:  "No  in- 
deed; Lam  going  to  wear 
it,  the  way  the  Giant 
People  do."  And  she 
put  it  on  and  turned  her 
head  this  way  and  that 
to  watch  her  shadow. 

"Do  I  not  look  beauti- 
ful r  said  she.  "I  shall 
wear  it  to  Mrs.  Beaver's 
fall  reception  this  after- 
noon." 

"I    think    you    look 
funny  in  it;  really  I  do,  mother,"  her  daughter  told 
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her,  laughing.     But  her  mother  would  not  believe 

her. 

She  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  getting  ready  for 
the  reception.  Then  she  went  proudly  down  the 
tree,  her  hat  pinned  on  with  a  large  bramble.  "I 
am  glad  it  is  a  windy  day,"  she  thought,  "for  my 
feather  blows  beautifully." 

The  billy  goat  saw  her.  He  started  toward  her, 
running,  with  his  head  down. 

If  there  was  one  animal  Mrs.  De  Shaketail  Squir- 
rel was  afraid  of  it  was  the  billy  goat.  "Oh,  please 
don't  hurt  me,"  she  begged,  as  he  caught  up  with  her. 

"You  have  a  cooky  on  your  head  and  I  want  it," 
gruffed  the  billy  goat. 

Mrs.  De  Shaketail  Squirrel  took  off  the  hat.  "It 
is  not  a  cooky,  but  you  may  have  it,"  she  said,  "if 
only  you  will  give  up  chasing  me!" 

"All  right,"  the  billy  goat  told  her,  and  he  swal- 
lowed the  hat,  which  he  enjoyed  very  much. 

And  then  he  went  to  sleep.  And  Mrs.  De  Shaketail 
Squirrel  went  to  the  reception.  And  at  home  Martha 
and  Aunt  Jane,  not  knowing  a  bit  of  all  this,  sewed 

away  on  the  new  hat. 
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N  Christmas  night  one  of  the  reindeer  had 
been  naughty,  and  Santa  Claus  had  not  let  it 
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And    turned    four    somersaults 
around  a  tame  comet. ' 

go  with  the  others  on  the  ride  across  the  housetops. 
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The  little  reindeer  had  been  sorry  afterward.  It 
had  watched,  very  sadly,  from  its  barn  window  the 
bright  sleigh,  with  Santa  Claus  in  it,  and  the  big  bag 
of  toys,  and  all  its  brothers  and  sisters  sailing  away 
under  the  stars  to  the  town.  The  tears  ran  down  its 
little  brown  nose.  As  far  as  it  could  see,  it  watched ; 
and  the  tears  that  it  cried  made  a  little  river  in  the 
barn. 

Now,  it  was  a  long  time  after  New  Year,  and  the 
little  reindeer  was  still  sorry  that  it  had  missed 
Christmas.  So  it  decided  to  go  itself  and  scramble 
over  the  roof  tops. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  Santa  Claus'  rein- 
deer are  a  very  special  kind,  and  are  able  to  fly  in 
the  air,  without  any  wings,  in  a  truly  wonderful 
way. 

So  at  night,  when  Santa  Claus  and  his  household 
were  asleep,  the  little  reindeer  started  off.  It  was 
quite  late  before  the  sound  of  the  hammer  stopped, 
that  magic  hammer  in  the  toy  shop  that  said :  'Tap, 
tap,  tap  on  the  Christmas  toysl  Rap,  rap,  rap  for 
my  girls  and  boys  I"  But  the  minute  that  it  did  stop 
and  the  little  reindeer  knew  that  Santa  Claus  had 
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climbed  into  his  cosey  feather  bed  with  his  red  night 
cap  on,  bump  I  went  the  barn  door  open  and  the 
little  reindeer  was  off. 

It  was  fun  sailing  in  the  air.  The  wind  felt  fresh 
and  cool,  and  the  stars  sparkled  in  a  crisp,  jolly  way. 
The  little  reindeer  kicked  its  heels  and  tossed  its 
head,  and  turned  four  somersaults  around  a  tame 
comet. 

Now  it  was  down  close  over  the  city.  It  decided 
to  light  on  a  roof  that  was  rather  flat,  and  caper 
around  a  bit.  It  would  pretend  that  it  was  waiting 
for  Santa  Claus;  that  he  was  really  down  the  chim- 
ney, filling  the  stockings. 

Bump  I  it  was  on  the  roof.  Skitter!  it  ran  around 
the  chimney,  chasing  some  snow.  Jump  I  it  was  on 
the  top  of  the  chimney.  Slidee,  bang  I  it  had  slipped 
on  some  ice  and  had  fallen  straight  down  the  big, 
black  hole  in  the  chimney! 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  fire  in  the  nursery  fire- 
place, where  the  little  reindeer  fell.  It  bumped  its 
head  very  hard  and  couldn't  think  where  it  was  or 
how  it  came  there.  It  lay  blinking  and  snorting 
softly  to  itself. 
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On  the  bed  was  a  little  boy,  a  boy  with  pale  cheeks 
and  brown  hair.  He  sat  propped  up  against  some 
pillows  and  his  bands  held  a  book.  But  his  eyes 
were  not  on  the  book ;  they  were  -staring  straight  at 
the  After-Christmas  Reindeer. 

"Where  did  you — what  are  you^  Mother,  Moth- 
er, come  here  very  quick  I"  called  the  little  boy  on 
the  bed.  "There's  a  nice  little  animal  in  the  fire- 
place and  I  am  going  to  keep  it  for  a  pet.  I  feel  all 
well,  now;  let  me  get  up  and  catch  it." 

As  soon  as  the  little  reindeer  heard  the  boy  speak 
it  remembered  where  it  was,  and  leaped  to  its  hoofs. 
It  gave  a  great  spring.  It  was  up,  up  in  the  air, 
among  the  stars,  on  the  way  home.  "I  certainly 
don't  want  to  be  a  pet,"  it  said  to  itself.  "I  want  to 
work  for  Santa  CiausI"  So  it  hurried  back  to  its 
barn,  and  shut  itself  in,  and  decided  that  next  Christ- 
mas it  would  be  very,  very  good  on  Christmas  eve, 
and  not  miss  all  the  fun  of  going  about  to  deliver  the 
toys.  It  did  not  like  being  an  After-Christmas  Rein- 
deer. 

"I'm  sure  I  saw  it,"  the  little  boy  in  the  town  was 
saying. 
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"Well,  anyway,"  his  mother  was  telling  him,  "it 
must  have  done  you  a  good  deal  of  good  to  see  it, 
whatever  it  was.  For  your  cheeks  are  all  bright  and 
rosy,  and  your  eyes  are  shining." 

Of  course  anyone  who  saw  a  real  Santa  Claus 
reindeer  would  look  that  way;  but  his  mother  didn't 
know  it. 
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rHE  best  Jersey  cow,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  was 
frightened  by  an  automobile.  She  ran  bump- 
ig  and  jumping  down  the  hill,  in  a  big,  stiff  way, 
s  cows  do.  She  ran  till  she  lost  her  way,  and  found 
erself  in  somebody's  back  yard.  There  was  a  red 
lanket  on  the  clothesline  in  the  back  yard.  The 
ow  ran  against  it,  her  horns  stuck  into  it,  and  she 
mlled  it  off  and  -wore  it  on  her  back.  She  tried  to 
;et  it  off  by  shaking  her  big  self  the  best  she  could; 
mt,  seeing  it  was  going  to  stay  on,  she  mooed  one 
noo  and  walked  off. 

Mrs.  Betts  and  Roddy  and  Jane  were  expecting 
company  for  tea.  The  company  was  Miss  Eliza, 
he  artist  lady  who  lived  in  the  lane.  She  wore 
bright  colored  dresses,  and  painted  beautiful  pic- 
:ures  of  ships  and  sunsets. 

Mrs.  Betts  had  the  pot  on  boiling,  and  the  cake 
cut.  Jane  was  pouring  strawberry  jam  into  the 
clear  glass  dish,  and  Roddy  was  slicing  the  bread. 
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Mrs.  Betts  looked  out  of  the  window.     Then  she 


cne 


ied: 


*'0h,  mercy,  here's  Miss  Eliza  now!     I  saw  her 
red  dress  through  the  trees  I" 


If  cows  dressed  up  for  tea. 

Roddy  said:  'Til  go  and  meet  her."     And  he  ran 
out  the  door. 

Mrs.  Betts  and  Jane  kept  on  working. 
Pretty  soon  Roddy  came  in  the  house  again,  laugh- 
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ing  very  hard.  Jane  thought  that  the  dishes  shook, 
with  the  loud  noise  of  it.  ''Oh,"  he  said,  "it  wasn't 
Miss  Eliza  I  It  was  a  cow !  Mr.  Peters'  best  Jersey 
cow,  with  a  skirt  on  I  She  rolled  her  eyes  at  me,  and 
she  looked  so  funny  I" 

Just  then  a  man  knocked  at  the  door.  "Have 
you  seen  my  best  Jersey  cow?"  he  asked. 

And  a  lady  knocked  at  the  other  door.  "Have 
you  seen  my  red  blanket'?" 

"They  are  both  down  by  our  brook,"  Mrs.  Betts 
told  them.  "They  just  came  to  tea,  at  our 
house." 

Then  the  lady  got  her  red  blanket  off  the  cow. 
She  did  not  laugh. 

And  the  man  led  the  cow  home.  He  did  not 
laugh. 

But  Mrs.  Betts  and  Roddy  and  Jane  laughed  a 
great  deal. 

Soon  Miss  Eliza  came  to  tea,  and  heard  all  about 
it.  "I  shall  make  a  picture  out  of  it,"  she  said,  and 
asked  for  Jane's  crayons.  And  she  made  a  funny 
sketch  of  a  round-eyed  cow,  with  a  red  dress  on. 
Underneath  it  she  wrote : 
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If  people  mooed,  and  chewed  their  cuds, 
If  cows  dressed  up  for  tea, 
O,  what  a  funny,  funny  place, 
This  solemn  world  would  be! 

Then  they  all  ate  toast,  and  cake,  and  strawberry 
jam,  and  laughed  some  more. 
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MILKY  WAY 

THE  skippery  calf  of  the  Milky  Way 
Is  a  bright  little  thing,  so  the  star-folk  say; 
It  noses  around 
The  heavens  through 
To  find  queer  things 
For  a  calf  to  do. 

'Twas  the  skippery  calf,  I've  heard  it  said, 
That  dropped  a  star  on  a  woman's  head. 

As  it  fell  "Kebump!" 

In  the  dark,  said  she : 

"  'Tis  a  fine  ripe  fruit 

From  my  apple  tree  I" 
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The  grown-up  cows  of  the  Milky  Way 
Walk  soft  on  the  clouds,  and  eat  blue  hay. 

All  quiet  and  nice; 

But  the  skippery  calf 

Goes  nosing  about 

Till  the  heavens  laugh. 

When  the  heavens  laugh,  it's  a  lovely  day — 
All  due  to  the  calf  of  the  Milky  Way. 
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IN  a  big  yellow  house  lived  four  little  children. 
Their  names  were  Margery,  Betty,  Allen,  and 
Paul.  There  was  a  porch  at  the  side  of  the  big  yel- 
low house,  where  every  fine  morning  they  had  their 
breakfast.  A  woman  in  a  blue  dress  and  apron  rang 
a  big  brass  bell,  and  the  children,  who  were  always 
up  and  dressed  and  playing  in  the  yard,  came  scam- 
pering to  the  porch,  tucked  blue  and  white  napkins 
under  their  chins,  and  began  to  eat. 

Such  a  good  breakfast  I  Cereals  and  cream,  hot 
toast,  milk,  and  marmalade.  Eggs  in  clear  glass 
cups,  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and,  once  in  a  while, 
golden  pancakes  with  maple  syrup. 

In  the  yard  lived  four  little  animals.  They  were 
a  rabbit,  a  squirrel,  a  chipmunk,  and  a  grandfather 
field  mouse.  They  used  to  watch  all  this,  from  hid- 
den places  in  the  shrubbery.  They  saw  the  table 
spread  for  breakfast,  the  woman  ring  the  bell,  and 
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the  children  come  scampering  up  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  eat  their  delicious  meal.  )f 

"It  must  be  very  fine,"  said  the  grandfather  field 
mouse  to  the  squirrel,  "to  have  food  placed  before 
you  that  way  and  not  have  to  hunt  for  it/' 

"It  must,  indeed,"  agreed  the  squirrel. 

"We  have  to  work  so  hard  to  get  what  we  eat," 
sighed  the  chipmunk,  "and  often  we  go  through 
great  danger." 

"Yes,"  said  the  ra'bbit.  "Once  when  I  was  gather- 
ing a  carrot  for  my  breakfast  some  o*ne  threw  a  shoe 


at  mel" 


"They  tried  to  catch  me  in  a  trap,"  complained 
the  grandfather  field  mouse,  "just  for  nibbling  a 
piece  of  crust  from  the  middle  of  a  pie." 

They  all  sighed  together,  sitting  under  the  hedge. 

"I  have  an  idea,"  said  the  chipmunk.  "Let  us  for 
once  have  an  easy,  comfortable  breakfast.  When 
the  bell  rings  to-morrow  morning  we  will  be  right  by 
the  porch,  and  hurry  to  get  into  the  children's  places 
before  they  do.  We  will  tuck  the  blue  and  white 
napkins  under  our  furry  chins,  and  eat  up  the  food 
quick  I" 
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"Good!"  said  all  the  other  animals.     ''We  will. 
How  fortunate  that  there  are  just  four  places." 

The  next  morning 
came.  Down  the  stairs, 
early,  danced  the  four 
children,  freshly  dressed 
and  happy.  The  woman 
came  out  and  spread  the 
cloth  and  set  the  break- 
fast on  it.  Then  she 
went  to  the  edge  of  the 
porch  and  rang  the  bell 
loud. 

She  thought  she  heard 
a  little  scurry  behind  her 
as  she  did  it.  But  when 
she  turned  around,  her 
mouth  flew  wide  open. 
In  the  children's  chairs 
sat    four    little    animals 


They  jumped  from  their  chairs 
and  ran  off  into  the  bushes. 


with  blue  and  white  napkins  tucked  under  their 
furry  chins. 

"Ooooool"  she  screamed.     "Look  at  that!" 
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She  dropped  the  bell,  and  it  rolled  across  the  floor, 
with  a  great  clanking  and  clanging.  The  four  little 
animals  were  frightened.  They  jumped  from  their 
chairs  and  ran  off  into  the  bushes,  scattering  blue  and 
white  napkins  over  the  porch  floor. 

"What  was  the  trouble,  Nancy?"  asked  the  chil- 
dren, hurrying  up.     "What  did  you  scream  for*?" 

"You  wouldn't  believe  me  if  I  told  you,"  said 
Nancy,  running -off  to  the  kitchen,  in  a  terrible  flurry. 
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ALL  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Funnybunny's  children 
were  just  plain,  ordinary  rabbits,  but  Frisk. 
Frisk  had  naturally  curly  ears,  that  twisted  around 
and  around,  standing  up  beautifully  on  each  side  of 
his  head. 

Mrs.  Funnybunny  was  very  proud  of  Frisk,  and 
gave  him  special  attention.  She  kept  the  best  seat 
at  the  table  for  him,  and  he  slept  in  a  little  bed  close 
by  her  own.  This  made  Frisk  very  proud,  and  he 
would  spend  long  hours  at  the  pond,  curling  and  un- 
curling his  ears  with  his  hind  foot,  and  smiling  at  his 
reflection  in  the  water. 

His  brothers  and  sisters  would  not  play  with  him. 
"Frisk  thinks  too  much  about  his  ears,"  they  said. 
He  wants  us  to  praise  them,  all  the  time,  and  we  are 
too  busy  to  do  that."  So  Frisk  spent  much  time 
alone. 

Mrs.  Richrabbit,  who  lived  in  a  truly  beautiful 
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hole  close  by  the  brook,  was  going  to  give  a  party  for 
her  only  child,  Snuff.  She  had  sent  out  invitations, 
written  with  great  care  on  leaves  of  fresh  lettuce, 

plucked  by  moonlight 
from  the  farmer's  kitch- 
en garden.  They  read : 
Mrs.  Rose-eye  Rick- 
rabbit  will  be  at 
her  home  in  her  hole, 
on  Friday  evening, 
for  het  son  Snuff. 
Fresh  greens,  music,  and 
jumping. 

All  the  Funnybunny 
family     were     invited, 
and     they     were     very 
proud       and       happy. 
''We    must    brush    up 
your  tails,   my  dears," 
said  their  mother.     "And  come,  Frisk;  a  special  twist 
to  those  wonderful  ears  of  yours  I     Ah,  Mrs.  Rich- 
rabbit  will  wish  that  Snuff  was  so  beautiful !" 

They  all  hopped  along,  in  a  line.     Frisk  was  last, 
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as  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  hurried  to  be  ahead 
of  him.  On  Mrs.  Richrabbit's  door  was  a  sign: 
"Enter  quickly  and  quietly.  The  fox  has  sharp 
eyes." 

"In!"  whispered  Mrs.  Funnybunny  to  her  long 
line  of  children.  One  by  one  they  hopped  in,  and 
the  sound  of  Mrs.  Richrabbit's  welcome,  and  the 
smell  of  fresh  cabbage,  wet  with  dew,  drifted  up 
from  below.  All  the  rabbits  were  in  but  Frisk. 
Smiling  a  proud  smile,  he  put  his  head  in  the  hole. 

But,  oh,  what  a  sad  surprise  for  him!  His 
curly  ears  caught  and  tangled  and  he  could  not 
get  in.  "Try  again,"  said  his  mother,  giving  him  a 
push.  He  kicked  and  scrambled,  but  still  he  could 
not  budge.  "Let  us  go  in,"  said  his  father.  "We 
are  larger  and  we  may  be  able  to  push  the  sides  of 
the  hole  a  bit  for  you."  So  he  came  out,  and  his 
mother  and  father  went  in. 

Frisk  tried  again,  but  still  his  ears  would  not  let 
him  in.  "Oho!"  said  a  voice  behind  him.  "Is 
this  the  little  rabbit  who  was  so  proud  of  his  ears?" 
It  was  the  fox. 

Frisk  was  off  and  away  in  a  minute,  as  fast  as  the 
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wind.  Over  brook  and  meadow  and  hill  and  dale, 
till  he  had  left  the  fox  far  behind  him.  He  sat 
down  to  rest  under  a  wild  raspberry  bush,  and  there, 
at  the  entrance  to  a  hole  he  saw  a  sign,  which  read  * 

Little  Bushy  Bear,  the  Barber. 
Hair  cHpped,  and  tails  bobbed. 

He  lost  no  time  in  finding  Bushy  Bear.  "Bob  m^ 
ears!"  he  cried.     "I  no  longer  want  them  curly." 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  much  excitement  al 
Mrs.  Richrabbit's  party.  Frisk  Fuijnybunny,  whon: 
they  were  all  afraid  had  come  to  a  sad  fate  with  the 
fox,  came  bounding  down  into  the  hole  with  his 
ears  beautifully  bobbed,  and  his  face  smiling. 
"Now,  my  brothers  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "we  shall 
play  together  I"  And  after  that  they  were  all  very 
much  happier. 
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A  CAKE  IN  A  BASKET 

MRS.  RABBIT  put  a  beautiful  fresh  cake  in 
Little  Rabbit's  grass  basket,  and  said: 
"Now  hurry  through  the  woods  with  this,  and 
rake  it  to  your  Aunt,  the  Big  Brown  Bunny.     If  any 
one  asks  you  what  you  have,  you  had  better  say : 

'A  tisket,  a  tasket, 

A  cake  is  in  my  basket.' 

for  it's  better  to  tell  the  truth." 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Little  Rabbit,  putting  on  his 
lat,  and  hoping  very  much  that  no  one  would  ask 
lim  what  he  was  carrying. 

He  hadn't  gone  very  far  before  Good  Groundhog 
stopped  him.  "What  have  you  there.  Little  Rab- 
bit?" he  asked. 

Little  Rabbit  looked  at  him  as  hard  as  he  could. 

*'A  tisket,  a  tasket, 

There's  nothing  in  my  basket," 

he  said. 
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"Oh  very  well,"  said  Good  Groundhog,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stump. 

Pretty  soon  Honest  Owl  stopped  Little  Rabbit. 

"What  have  you  there?"  she  asked,  looking  over  her 

spectacles. 

"A  tisket,  a  tasket, 
There's  nothing  in  my  basket,'* 

said  Little  Rabbit  again. 

Honest  Owl  looked  at  him,  in  a  round,  solemn 
way,  but  said  nothing.  And  Little  Rabbit  went 
on. 

Pretty  soon  Busy  Beaver  stopped  him. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  you  have  there?" 

"A  tisket,  a  tasket, 
There's  nothing  in  my  basket," 

chattered  Little  Rabbit. 

"But  it  is  heavy,  when  you  carry  it,"  said  Busy 
Beaver. 

There  was  a  little  scurrying  in  the  bushes,  and 
out  stepped  Good  Groundhog  and  Honest  Owl. 

"You  can't  tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  your 
basket,  Little  Rabbit,"  they  said.  "That  is  a  lie. 
WE  SMELL  CAKE!" 

Little  Rabbit  sat  down  on  a  stone  and  began  to 


A  CAKE  IN  A  BASKET 


cry,  and  the  tears  ran  through  the  holes  in  the  top 
of  the  basket  upon  the  cake  frosting. 

"Look  out,  you  will  spoil  it  I"  cried  all  the  ani- 
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Pretty    soon    Honest    Owl 
stopped  Little  Rabbit. 

mals  together.  "Now  run  along,  and  take  it  to  the 
one  it  is  -meant  for.  Who  is  that.  Little  Rab- 
bit?" 
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"My  Aunt,  the  B-B-ig  B-B-rown  B-B-unny," 
sobbed  Little  Rabbit,  telling  the  truth  at  last. 

When  he  got  to  her  house,  and  told  her  about  it, 
she  said; 

''Now  you  run  right  back  and  take  these  three 
pieces  to  Good  Groundhog,  and  Honest  Owl,  and 
Busy  Beaver.  They  were  very  good  not  to  snatch 
the  cake  away  from  you  when  you  had  told  them 
such  a  bad  story." 

So  Little  Rabbit  went  back  to  them  calling : 

"A  tisket  a  tasket, 

Here's  cake,  if  you  will  ask  it!" 

And  they  all  ate  their  cake,  and  gave  Little  Rab- 
bit three  nibbles  ni  each  slice. 
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THE  little  brown  bear 
That  we  met  in  the  wood 
Was  funny  and  furry 
And  clumsy  and  good. 
He  sobbingly  told  us, 
With  tears  on  his  nose, 
Of  his  shaggy  big  mother 
With  paddyfoot  toes. 

"She  went  to  the  Bee-Tree 
To  get  us  some  honey; 
She  carried  a  pawf  ul 
Of  beautiful  money. 
And  I  am  so  worried, 
And  you  would  be,  too. 
That  some  one  has  caught  her 
To  put  in  the  zoo  I" 
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So  whenever  we  go 
To  the  Animal  Park 
To  gaze  at  the  bears 
In  their  den  in  the  dark, 
We  wonder  and  wonder 
If  one  of  them  there 
Is  Mrs.  Lost  Mother 
Of  Little  Brown  Bear. 


THE  MICE'S  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

*'T  THINK,"  said  Mrs.  Mouse,  "that  it  would  be 

A  very  nice  to  have  a  Christmas  party.  Don't 
you,  my  dear?" 

She  asked  this  of  Mr.  Mouse,  who  made  his 
whiskers  tremble,  as  he  always  did,  before  he  re- 
plied. 

"I  do,  indeed,"  he  answered.  "And  it  will  be  a 
very  good  thing  to  have  it  a  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas.    How  about  to-night'?" 

"Lovely!"  cried  his  wife,  clasping  her  tail  with 
her  little  gray  paws  and  dancing  a  jig  in  the  soap 
dish.  "I  will  run  right  upstairs  and  ask  the  attic 
mice  to  come." 

So  she  scuttled  upstairs,  and  was  very  careful  all 
the  way  not  to  let  any  one  see  her.  Not  Mrs.  Lady- 
of-the-House,  or  Miss  Lady-of-the-House,  or  Baby- 
of-the-House,  or,  worst  of  all,  the  Cat-of-the- 
House. 

The  attic  mice  were  very  busy  chewing  up  an  old 
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newspaper  and  a  white  stocking,  to  make  their  win- 
ter's nest.     They  bowed  and  smiled  politely  when 

they  saw  Mrs.  Mouse. 

"Certainly,  we  should 
be  delighted  to  come!" 
they  said  when  she  asked 
them.  "We  shall  be 
there  promptly  at  twelve. 
Thank  you." 

So  Mrs.  Mouse  rattled 
downstairs  to  tell  her  hus- 
band that  the  guests 
would  come. 

"First  of  all  we  will 
dance  on  the  bread 
board,"  she  planned. 
"Then   we  will  have   a 

But  oh.  just  try^theVeen,  my'  ^^Ce     Up    and    down     the 

***"•"  clock,  and  the  one  who 

wins  shall  be  given  that  old  sugar  lump  that  you 
found  in  the  dust  pan.  I  can  brush  it  off  very 
nicely." 

Mr.  Mouse  looked  a  little  cross  at  this,  as  he  had 
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planned  to  eat  the  sugar  lump  himself.  His  whis- 
kers trembled,  as  though  he  were  going  to  say  some- 
thing, but  before  he  could  speak  Mrs.  Mouse  went 
on: 

"Then  we  shall  sing  some  Squeaky-Songs,  and  go 
into  the  library  and  climb  up  on  the  potted  palm  and 
play  it  is  a  Christmas  tree.  Then  comes  the  best 
part  of  the  party.  Refreshments  I  Every  one  likes 
that." 

Mr.  Mouse  sniffed.  "I  don't  see  what  you  are 
going  to  give  them,"  he  said.  "You  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  raisin  cooky  we  were  saving,  under 
the  tea  cart  in  the  dining  room,  got  swept  into  the 
vacuum  cleaner.  And  the  doughnut  jar  has  a  tight 
cover  fitted  to  it,  and  they  have  nailed  up  that  hole 
where  we  used  to  get  into  the  cupboard.  So  we 
can't  get  a  single  thing  from  there — not  even  a 
grain  of  coffee  or  a  hard  white  bean." 

Mrs.  Mouse  gave  a  little  skip,  and  then  kissed 
him  on  his  ear.  "I  do  know,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
"and  here  comes  the  surprise.  I  have  found  some 
wonderful  refreshments;  in  fact,  that  was  why  I 
thought  of  the  party  in  the  first  place.    See !" 
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And  from  under  a  pile  of  paper  she  pulled  out  a 
box  of  colored  sticks,  sticks  of  soft  stuff  that  smelled 
good  to  mice.  "The  red  is  good,  and  the  pink  is 
good,  and  the  yellow  is  good,"  she  said.  "But  oh, 
just  try  the  green,  my  dear!  It  is  really  delicious! 
There,  now;  take  a  little  nibble." 

Mr.  Mouse  nibbled;  he  chewed  up  little  samples 
of  all  the  colors,  and  Mrs.  Mouse  began  to  get  a 
little  worried,  lest  there  should  not  be  enough  re- 
freshments. 

That  night,  promptly  at  twelve, -the  attic  mice 
came  all  beautifully  dressed  for  a  party,  in  clothes 
made  of  remnants  that  they  had  stolen  from  the 
attic  trunks.  And  they  danced,  and  sang,  and  ate, 
all  the  rest  of  the  night. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Lady-of-the-House  and  Miss 
Lady-of-the-House  looked  up  and  down  stairs,  high 
and  low,  for  the  box  of  Christmas  candles  that  were 
to  trim  the  Christmas  tree. 
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MRS.  BEAVER'S  SHOP 

TWO  little  girls  came  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  old  Mrs.  Beaver,  hiding  behind 
the  bushes,  watched  them.  They  took  the  ribbons 
off  their  hair  and  then,  bending  down,  they  began 
to  wash  their  heads  in  the  clear  water  and  scrub 
them  with  soap.  They  laughed  a  good  deal  over 
this.  When  their  hair  was  very  clean,  they  dried  it 
in  the  sun  and  went  home. 

Old  Mrs.  Beaver  chuckled  to  her  faj:  self,  as  she 
always  did  when  she  had  an  idea.  "They  called  it 
shampooing,"  she  said.  ''Shampooing.  That's  a 
funny  word  I" 

The  next  day,  at  the  edge  of  the  wee,  tiny  falls, 
there  was  a  sign,  printed  in  animal  language.  It 
read: 

"old    MRS.    beaver's    SHAMPOOING   SHOP 
ALL    KINDS   OF    HEADS    WASHED     (aND   TAILS) 
VERY    cheap" 

Mrs.  Beaver  sat  by,  chewing  a  stick  and  waiting. 
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Very  soon  a  squirrel  came  out  of  the  woods : 

"My  tail,  my  tail!"  he  said.  "I  dragged  it 
through  some  mud,  and  it  does  look  very  dirty,  in- 
deed.    Will  you  wash  it,  Mrs.  Beaver^" 

"Indeed,  yes,"  was  the  answer.  "Now,  sir,  you 
sit  on  this  stone.  Put  your  tail  under  the  waterfall. 
Don't  move,"  said  Mrs.  Beaver. 

The  squirrrel  did  as  he  was  told,  and  his  tail  was 
washed  with  some  white  foam  until  it  was  very 
clean.     "Now  sit  in   the   sun   and   dry  it,"   Mrs. 

Beaver  told  him. 

« 

So  the  squirrel  sat  in  the  sun  and  Mrs.  Beaver 
fanned  his  tail  with  a  lily  pad.  A  little  bird  who 
thought  he  was  very  smart  indeed  sang  from  the  top 
of  a  tree : 

*'Wash  the  squirrel's  tail  with  foam, 
Where  the  waters  swirl  and  rush. 

Comb  it  with  a  honeycomb, 
Brush  it  with  the  underbrush." 

The  squirrel  laughed  at  this,  but  Mrs.  Beaver 
said  sharply : 

"Sit  still,  Mr.  Squirrel.  You,  Bird,  be  quiet. 
You  will  spoil  my  trade." 
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A  rabbit  came  to  have  its  ears  washed,  Mother 
Fieldmouse  brought  her  six  children  for  a  thorough 
shampoo,  and  even  old  Shaggy  Bear  consented  to 


Mrs.   Beaver   sat  by,    chewing 
a  stick  and  waiting. 

have  his  fur  made  fresh  and  fluffy.  In  fact,  old 
Mrs.  Beaver  was  so  busy  that  there  was  a  line  of 
animals  waiting  on  the  bank. 
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When  she  had  finished  with  half  of  them  she 
called  out. 

"The  rest  of  you  may  go  home.  I  ha've  only  just 
enough  soap  left  to  wash  my  own  self." 

"But  we  will  pay  you  money  I"  gasped  the  ani- 
mals. 

"I  have  enough  money,"  replied  Mrs.  Beaver. 
"Be  off,  all  of  you." 

So  they  watched  while  she  dived  into  the  stream  , 
and  gave  herself  a  beautiful  shampoo  under  the  falls. 
Then  she  slapped  the  sign  down  with  her  big  flat 
tail  and  went  home. 

On  the  top  of  the  tree  the  bird  sang : 

"Mrs,  Beaver,  Mrs.  Beaver,  wash  yourself  with  foam. 
Animals,  poor  animals,  you  may  all  go  home  I" 

And  Mrs.  Beaver  went  back  to  her  old  work  of 
chewing  trees,  and  no  one  could  ever  make  her  wash 
heads  or  tails  again;  which  showed  what  a  funny 
animal  she  was. 
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THE  mother  cat  lived  in  the  barn  with  her  three 
little  kittens.  The  kittens  were  soft,  furry, 
and  very  tiny.  They  mewed  once  in  a  while,  open- 
ing their  pretty  pink  mouths  wide,  but  they  had  not 
yet  learned  to  purr. 

Near  them  in  the  barn  lived  a  calf.  The  calf  was 
enormous,  beside  the  kittens,  but  it,  too,  was  just  a 

baby. 

One  morning  the  mother  cat  said  to  her  kit- 
tens: 

'This  afternoon  you  shall  see  the  world." 

'That  will  be  fine,"  mewed  the  black  and  white 
kitten,  which  could  walk  the  best  of  the  three. 

'1  will  stay  close  beside  you.  Mother,"  mewed  the 
gray  kitten,  which  was  the  littlest  of  the  three. 

"Let  us  go  at  once,"  mewed  the  white  kitten, 
which  was  the  bravest  of  the  three. 

That  afternoon,  after  the  three  little  kittens  had 
a  fine  nap,  the  mother  cat  said :     "Come,  follow  me." 
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She  started  out  of  the  barn,  with  her  tail  high,  and 
the  three  little  kittens  came  slowly  after  her. 
They  moved  across  the  barn  floor,  stepping  very 


The    kittens    were    soft,    furry, 
and  very  tiny. 

carefully  on  the  hay.     The  calf  stared  at  them  with 
its  round  eyes. 

"Is  this  the  world?"  asked  the  white  kitten. 
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"No,"  answered  the  mother;  "this  is  still  the 
barn." 

They  went  past  the  farm  machinery,  past  the  rain 
barrel  at  the  barn  door.  Then  they  stepped  out 
into  the  sunlight, 

"Oh,  the  world  is  all,  all  green  I"  said  the  black 
and  white  kitten. 

"You  are  in  some  grass,"  answered  the  mother 
cat. 

"The  world  is  brown  and  soft,"  said  the  white 
kitten. 

"You  are  in  the  dusty  path,"  answered  the  mother 
cat. 

"The  world  is  very,  very  wet,"  said  the  gray  kit- 
ten. 

"You  are  in  the  puddle  by  the  rain  barrel,"  an- 
swered the  mother  cat;  "the  world  is  all  these  things, 
my  children,  and  morel" 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  great  noise.  Three  large 
things  came  running  toward  them.  "Oh,  see  the 
dear  little  kittens  I"  said  one  of  these  creatures. 
"One  for  each  of  us.     I  choose  the  white  one!" 

"I  choose  the  gray  one  I" 
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"1  choose  the  black  and  white  one!" 

The  little  kittens  mewed,  for  they  were  afraid; 
but  they  were  picked  up,  stroked,  patted  ani"* 
handled. 

After  a  while  one  of  the  children  said:  "Let' 
take  them  back  to  the  barn." 

So  they  did.  The  mother  cat  followed  close  be 
hind.  In  the  soft  warmth  of  the  barn  the  thre< 
little  kittens  cuddled  up  close  beside  her,  very,  ver) 
glad  to  be  at  home  again. 

"You  are  much  better  than  the  \yorld,"  they  tolc 
her. 
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MRS.  MOUSE'S  RUMMAGE  SALE 

*TX  7E  are  very  poor,"  said  Mr.  Mouse  to  his 
T   T      wife. 
"We  are,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Mouse,  nibbling  at 
hard  crust  of  bread.     "I  have  an  idea.     Let  us 

ave  a  rummage  sale  I     We  will  collect  things  that 

re  lying  loose  about  the  house,  as  many  as  we  can 

rag  away,  and  sell  them.     Then,  with  the  money 

e  get,  we  shall  be  rich." 
"That's   a   good   plan,"    Mr.   Mouse   answered, 

roking   his    whiskers.     "To-night    we    will    hunt 

)0ut  for  treasures." 

So  when  it  was  dark  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mouse  scurried 
er  the  floor.  They  went  first  to  Mrs.  Lady-of- 
5-House's  room. 

There  they  found  a  hair  net,  a  safety  pin,  and  a 
k  handkerchief.     These  they  dragged  downstairs 
d  collected  in  a  little  pile  beside  their  hole. 
Then  they  went  into  Miss  Alice's  room.     They 
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took  from  it  a  red  silk  ribbon  bow,  a  slipper  buckle, 
and  a  piece  of  chocolate  candy.  Just  as  they 
were  leaving  the  room  they  noticed  a  queer,  rustly 

thing  on  the  dresser. 

*'It  looks  like  a  piece 
of  thick  paper,"  Mrs. 
Mouse  said. 

"But  it  is  trimmed 
with  pictures  and  spots," 
said  Mr.  Mouse.  "It 
may  be  a  new  kind  of 
handkerchief.  We  will 
take  it." 

They  arranged  the 
things  for  the  rummage 
sale  in  a  neat  heap,  and 
then  they  sent  out  invi- 
tations to  the  attic  mice 
to  come  and  buy. 

"All  the  things  are 
beautiful,  and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  sell  them,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Mouse.  "All  except  the  rustly  thing  that  we 
found  on  Miss  Alice's  dresser.     That  is  not  worth 
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much,  probably.     We  are  not  likely  to  get  any 
money  for  it." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Mouse.  "But  it  might  be  useful 
in  lining  a  nest,  if  it  were  well  chewed  up." 

Early  the  next  morning  Miss  Alice  woke  up  very 
happy,  for  she  was  going  to  town  to  buy  a  new  hat. 

"I  shall  get  one  with  red  cherries  on  it,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "and  maybe  a  bow  of  pale  blue 
ribbon."     She  began  to  hum  a  little  tune. 

All  of  a  sudden  her  mother  heard  her  say:  "Oh, 
where  is  it?     I  ought  to  have  put  it  into  my  purse." 

She  began  to  hunt  through  her  top  drawer  and  her 
desk. 

"What's  the  matter,  Alice?"  called  her  mother. 

"That  ten-dollar  bill !"  Alice  said.  "I  put  it  here 
on  the  top  of  my  dresser  last  night." 

Her  mother  went  to  her  room  and  they  hunted 
together.  Then  they  went  downstairs.  The  two 
mice,  way  down  deep  in  their  hole,  could  hear  their 
feet  marching  all  about. 

After  a  while  Alice  called  "Here  it  is  I"  And  she 
picked  it  up  under  the  kitchen  table,  where  a  little 
wind  had  blown  it. 
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That  night,  when  the  mice  came  out  of  their  hole 
to  look  at  the  things  they  had  collected  for  their 
rummage  sale,  they  missed  the  piece  of  thick  rustly 
paper. 

"But  all  the  other  things  are  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Mouse.  '*We  shall  get  money  for  them.  And  that 
was  probably  not  worth  much." 
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THE  FISH  WHICH  WANTED  A 
BATH 

*'T  WANT  to  take  a  bath,"  s-"         .  little  fish, 

JL    "like  the  Land  People." 

The  mother  fish  rolled  her  eyes.  "You  are  in  the 
water  all  the  time,"  she  told  him,  making  little 
bubbles  go  to  the  top  of  the  sea. 

"That  is  life,"  answered  the  little  fish.  "It  is  not 
a  bath.  I  want  a  real  bath  like  the  Land  People,  in 
a  tub." 

The  little  fish  was  a  good  fellow,  and  his  mother 
liked  to  give  him  what  he  wanted,  even  though  she 
thought  him  very  queer. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "the  next  time  we  see  an  empty 
pail  on  the  beach,  that  has  fresh  water  in  it,  you 
may  have  a  bath.  We  will  make  a  party  out  of  it. 
I  will  send  out  invitations ;  the  crabs,  the  lobsters,  the 
grandfather  turtle,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own  rela- 
tives, shall  come  and  watch  you." 

A  few  days  after  that,  swimming  together  close 
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by  the  shore,  they  found  a  beautiful  green  frog  pail. 
It  had  rained  in  the  night,  so  they  knew  it  must  have 
water  in  it.     The  mother  fish  sent  out  invitations  in 


*I  want  to  take  a  bath,"  said 
the  little  fish." 

a  hurry,  and  at  half-past  diving  time  a  crowd  of 
water  animals  was  collected  along  the  shore  to 
watch  the  little  fish  take  his  bath. 
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"Be  sure  and  jump  straight  into  the  pail,"  his 
mother  told  him.  "And  splash  loud,  so  that  we  may 
all  hear  you." 

So  the  little  fish  gave  a  great  leap,  and  landed  in 
the  pail.  He  swirled  about  merrily,  calling  out: 
"Oh,  it  is  fine  to  take  a  bath  I  The  water  is  cool, 
and  the  tub  is  just  the  right  size.'* 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  shadow  on  the  sand. 
The  fisherman  was  there.  He  bent  down  and  picked 
up  the  pail  with  the  little  fish  in  it.  Then  he  started 
off,  whistling. 

There  was  much  excitement  among  the  animals 
in  the  water.  They  had  to  hold  the  fish's  mother 
to  keep  her  from  jumping  out  on  the  sand.  She 
lashed  her  tail  and  rolled  her  eyes,  and  wept  smail 
bubbly  tears. 

"I  will  crawl  to  the  fisherman's  house  to-night," 
said  the  grandfather  turtle,  "and  see  what  has  be- 
come of  the  little  fish." 

So  he  did  that.  When  he  got  back,  at  firefly  time, 
the  crowd  of  water  animals  stuck  out  their  heads  to 
hear  what  he  had  to  say. 

"It  is  well  with  the  little  fish,"  he  told  them. 
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"He  sends  his  love  to  you.  He  is  in  a  round  glass 
tub,  all  his  own.  When  the  fisherman  looked  in  the 
pail  and  saw  him,  he  said:  'Hello!  Here  is  a 
pretty  little  fish — a  shining  gold  one.  I  will  give 
him  to  my  little  Minna  for  a  pet  I'  So  he  put  him  in 
a  glass  tub,  and  now  he  takes  a  bath  all  day.  He 
told  me.  Madam" — and  here  he  spoke  to  the  mother 
fish — "that  he  now  had  his  heart's  desire.  He  is 
very  happy." 

The  mother  fish  rolled  her  eyes  and  smiled,  show- 
ing her  sharp  little  teeth.  "He  was  a  good  little 
fish,"  she  said,  "but  he  was  always  queer!" 
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"LADY-BUG,  LADY-BUG" 

OSY,  who  was  a  fat  little  girl  with  a  pink  dress, 
was  sitting  in  the  hammock,  lazily  swinging. 


Suddenly  she   saw   the   lady   bug 
turn  into  a  wee  woman 

Her  big  sister  sat  on  the  ground  beside  her,  doing 
some  sewing. 
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A  red  lady-bug,  with  beautiful  black  spots  on  its 
wings,  lit  on  Posy's  finger.  It  crawled  softly  down 
toward  her  wrist.  Posy  watched  it,  with  her  eyes 
half  shut,  as  it  was  a  lazy,  hot,  summer  day. 

The  smell  of  roses  and  the  sound  of  a  locust  came 
across  the  lawn.  The  lady-*1#J  on  light,  tiny  feet, 
walked  over  the  blue  stone  in  Posy's  ring.  "Lady- 
Bug,  Lady-Bug,  fly  away  home,"  said  Posy,  very  low 
and  half  singing  to  herself. 

Suddenly  she  saw  the  lady-bug  turn  into  a  wee 
woman,  with  a  red  shawl  and  a  black  bonnet.  She 
had  an  umbrella  on  one  arm  and  a  basket  on  the 
other.  She  turned  her  tiny,  spectacled  face  up  to 
Posy's.  ''Don't  say  the  rest  of  it  I"  she  said,  shrilly. 
"My  house  is  not  on  fire  I  My  children  will  72ot 
burn  I     Just  come  along  with  me  and  seel" 

Very  much  surprised.  Posy  followed  the  lady-bug. 
She  seemed  to  be  flying,  too,  to  her  great  astonish- 
ment, and  was  just  about  lady-bug  size. 

They  flew  up  to  a  tree,  and  the  lady-bug  turned 
the  tiny  key  in  a  tiny  house  that  seemed  to  be  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  white  pebble,  and  which  was  tucked 
into  the  crotch  of  a  branch. 
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"There,  seel"  she  cried  waving  her  umbrella. 
"My  house  will  nol  burn  I  How  can  it?  It's  made 
of  stone.     So.     Now,  come  in." 

They  walked  in.  Inside  was  a  wee,  neat  room, 
with  a  stove,  a  bed,  a  table,  a  chair,  a  few  dishes,  and 
any  number  of  red  ^^j^ij^vls  with  black  dots  on  them 
hanging  around  the  wall  on  pegs.  ^  The  lady-bug 
walked  over  to  the  stove,  and  then  faced  Posy,  as 
though  she  were  about  to  make  a  speech. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  don't  think  you  are  so 
smart,  now,  do  you,  my  dear?  How  could  my  chil- 
dren burn,  when  I  haven't  any?  Look  around  for 
yourself." 

She  seemed  so  fierce  and  firm  about  it  that  Posy 
did  look  around,  under  the  bed,  behind  the  stove, 
and  even  among  the  red  shawls  with  black  dots,  but 
there  was  not  the  sign  of  a  child. 

"Now  you  may  go,"  said  the  lady-bug.  "I  hope 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  If  you  want  to  please 
me,  go  back  and  teach  all  your  friends  not  to  sing 
that  awful  song.     Teach  them  to  sing  instead : 

"Lady-bug,  lady-bug,  fly  away  home 
And  hang  up  your  shawl  on  a  peg; 
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For  there  is  no  fire, 

Your  children  won't  bum 

And  your  house  is  as  neat  as  an  egg  I" 

"Did  you  have  a  nice  nap*?"  a  voice  asked. 

"I  was  not  asleep,"  said  Posy. 

"You  were,  too,"  said  Posy's  big  sister. 
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THE  BARNYARD  DUCK 

THE  barnyard  duck  was  eating  corn,  turning 
her  head  this  way  and  that.  It  was  a  gray, 
misty  day,  and  a  very  stupid  one.  She  had  drunk 
from  her  dish,  and  sailed  on  the  pond,  with  the  other 
ducks,  and  chased  black  bugs.  She  had  quacked 
loudly  at  the  turkey,  and  at  a  red  auto- 
mobile which  passed.  She  had  waddled  past 
the  screen  door  of  the  house  four  times,  and 
sniffed  at  the  smell  of  caraway  cookies.  Now  she 
sat  in  some  wet  grass,  and  wished  for  something  new 
to  do. 

"It  is  very  dull  here,"  she  thought.  She  pecked 
at  the  ribbon  around  her  neck.  The  children  had 
chosen  her  for  a  special  pet,  because  she  was  so  pretty 
and  sleek  and  cosey.  Now  the  ribbon  made  her 
angry  and  she  twitched  at  it.  She  was  not  going  to 
be  a  pet  any  more,  she  told  herself.  She  was  going 
to  be  very  cross  and  naughty  and  stay  alone. 

"Waddle-legs,  Waddle-legs!"  she  heard  the  chil- 
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dren  calling.     *'Where  are  you*?     We  want  to  take 
you  to  the  post  office  in  the  doll  carriage." 

Down  the  road  in  the 
doll  carriage  I  It  was 
really  a  shame  the  way 
the  children  treated  her. 
Why,  every  toad  and 
cricket  and  bumble  bee 
along  the  road  laughed 
when  they  saw  her 
coming!  She  would  not 
go.  She  looked  up  at 
the  sky.  Gray  and  misty 
it  was,  with  white  clouds 
floating  in  it.  The  pet 
duck  thought  it  would 
be  fun  to  sail  along  in 
the  sky,  where  it  was 
high  and  quiet. 

What  was  that?  Her  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  quacking,  far  away.  She  stood  up  on  her  legs, 
and  stretched  her  pretty  brown  neck  toward  the 
sky.     Up  above  her  sailed  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  on 
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their  way  to  the  marshes.  Something  in  her  duck's 
heart  told  her:  "I  can  do  that;  I  must  go,  tool" 
And  she  spread  her  wings  and  flew. 

"Yes,"  said  the  children's  father  that  night  at 
supper,  "sometimes  a  barnyard  duck  does  that.  She 
has  gone  to  be  wild  again.  Next  time  you  had 
better  choose  a  very  fat,  white  duck  for  a  pet." 

The  children  were  a  little  sad,  and  one  of  them, 

Peterkin,  who  was  the  youngest,  watched  the  sky  for 

two  weeks  hoping  that  his  pet  would  come  back. 

But  she  never  did.     So  cousin  Robert,  who  could 

make  up  rhymes,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duck,  which 

the  children  posted  on  a  balloon  and  sent  up  in  the 

air.     It  was  this: 

"Little  duck,  do  not  forget 
That  you  one  time  were  our  pet; 
Over  marshes,  in  November, 
Please  think  backward  and  remember. 
Drinking  dish  and  swimming  pool, 
Commeal  porridge,  fresh  and  cool, 
And  the  shelter,  snug  and  tight. 
Where  you  shut  your  eyes  at  night: 
Little  duck,  remember,  please, 

Alice,  Peterkin,  Louise." 
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THE  pollywogs  were  in  a  glass  fruit  jar  on  the 
window  sill  of  the  school  room.  They  had 
plenty  of  stones  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  to 
stick  their  noses  into,  and  they  swam  around  and 
around  the  jar  very  fast,  in  a  stiff,  jerky  way.  Mona 
stared  at  them. 

"Six  times  two  is  twelve,  six  times  three  is  eight- 
een," said  Paul. 

"Six  times  four  is  twenty-four,  six  times  five  is 
thirty,"  said  Alice. 

The  teacher  pointed  to  Mona,  for  her  to  go  on 
with  the  table. 

"Six  times  six  is  poUywog,"  said  Mona. 

There  was  a  great  giggling  and  tittering  and 
laughing  all  over  the  school  room.  The  teacher 
looked  at  Mona,  very  much  surprised. 

"You  must  pay  attention  to  your  work,"  she  said. 
"I  am  astonished  at  you,  Mona.  Stop  looking  out 
of  the  window." 
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Mona  hung  her  head  and  started  again. 

**Now,"  said  the  largest  pollywog  in  the  glass 
jar,  "this  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  life  we  expected  to 
have,  but  we  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  It  is 
really  too  bad  that  the 
teacher  caught  us  with 
her  net,  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  put  us  into 
this  miserable  little  jar 
in  the  school  room.  We 
were  learning  so  fast 
from  our  mother  frog  I 
Well,  we  must  go  on 
with  our  lessons  just  the 
same.  And,  since  I  am 
the  largest  and  the 
oldest,  I  must  be  the 
teacher." 

The  other  little  polly- 
wogs  swam  round  and  round,  poking  their  noses 
first  into  the  stones,  and  then  pressing  them  against 
the  glass. 
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"You  may  start,  Wiggletip,"  said  the  biggest 
pollywog.  "Go  on  from  the  place  where  we  left  off 
yesterday." 

Wiggletip  was  staring  through  the  glass  of  the 
jar  at  Mona,  whose  desk  was  nearest  the  window 
shelf. 

"Two  wiggles  are  a  frisk,  two  frisks  are  a  swish, 
two  swishes  are  a  little  swim,  a  little  swim  is  a  little 
girl  with  brown  curls,"  said  the  pollywog,  gazing 
hard  at  Mona. 

All  the  little  pollywogs  laughed  till  their  tails 
shook. 

"You  must  pay  attention!"  said  their  teacher. 
"I  am  really  ashamed  of  you,  Wiggletip.  Stop 
looking  out  the  window  and  keep  your  mind  on 
your  work.     Begin  again." 

"Six  times  six  is  thirty-six,"  said  Mona. 

"A  little  swim  is  a  big  ripple,"  said  the  polly- 
wog. 

They  said  these  two  things  at  just  the  same  mo- 
ment.    But  neither  one  of  them  heard  the  other. 
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LITTLE  Pigeon  Noddy  Head, 
Eat  your  breakfast  I"  mother  said. 
"See  the  grains  of  yellow  wheat; 
Walk  around  with  rosy  feet, 
Pick  them  up ;  and  then  be  glad 
For  the  pleasant  meal  you  had." 

Little  Pigeon  Noddy  Head 
Ate  his  breakfast.     Then  he  spread 
Pretty  wings  of  silver  blue; 
Off  across  the  roofs  he  flew 
To  a  little  pigeon  friend 
Living  by  the  river  bend. 
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*'Have  some  breakfast  wheat?"  she  said. 
"Yes  I"  cooed  Pigeon  Noddy  Head. 
Not  a  soul  was  thefe  to  tell 
That  he  just  had  eaten  well. 
So  they  had  their  meal  together 
Talking  of  the  sparkling  wefather. 
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*'li  if"  ERCY  me,"  said  the  canary  in  the  cage  to 

i  ▼  A  the  goldfish.  "Every  one  seems  very  busy 
to-day!  Here  it  is  nearly  ten  o'clock  and  they 
haven't  given  us  anything  to  eat." 

''The  red-cheeked  boy  usually  feeds  us  before  he 
goes  to  school,"  the  goldfish  sighed,  "but  he  didn't 
go  to-day." 

"The  whole  family  have  been  in  the  kitchen  all 
the  morning,"  cheeped  the  canary.  "The  ivy  vine 
told  me,  through  the  window.  There  seems  to  be 
some  kind  of  special  excitement  to-day." 

The  canary  hopped  down  from  its  perch  and  gazed 
into  the  dining  room  with  round  black  eyes.  The 
fish,  with  round  yellow  eyes,  looked,  too.  "Why, 
the  table  is  set,  all  ready,  for  dinner!"  they  said  to 
each  other.  "There  are  flowers  in  the  middle  of  it 
and  a  lot  of  places  for  company!" 

"My,  I'm  hungry!"  the  canary  twittered. 

"I'm  just  empty,"  bubbled  the  fish. 
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"Some  one  ought  to  remember  us  pretty  soon," 
they  said  together. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Brown,  and 
the  cook,  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  an  apron  tied 
around  his  waist,  ran  to  open  it.  The  red-cheeked 
little  boy,  whose  name  was  Bobby  Brown,  came  clat- 
tering down  from  upstairs.  The  door  opened,  and 
in  walked  seven  people;  grandma,  grandpa.  Aunt 
Jane,  Uncle  Frank,  the  twins,  and  the  baby.  They 
had  all  come  to  stay,  evidently,  for  they  took  off 
their  things. 

They  came  into  the  parlor,  and  began  to  talk,  play, 
laugh,  and  sing.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Aunt  Jane  made 
many  trips  to  the  kitchen. 

"Surely,  when  there  are  so  many  people  there,  some 
one  ought  to  remember  that  we  have  had  nothing 
to  eat,"  the  goldfish  said  to  the  canary. 

Three  hours  went  by.  Then  Mrs.  Brown  came  to 
the  door.     "Dinner  is  ready  I"  she  said,  smiling. 

There  was  a  rush  to  the  dining  room.  The  canary 
and  the  fish,  looking  hard,  could  see  that  the  table 
was  piled  with  good  things.     A  great  brown  roasted 
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thing,  on  the  big  blue  platter.     Red  sauce  in  glass 
dishes.     Biscuits.     Vegetables.     Celery. 


The   canary    and   the   fish    could 
s6e  that  the  table  was  piled  with 
good  things. 

"Just  watch  them  eat  I"  sighed  the  goldfish.     "I'll 
take  another  nibble  at  the  north  end  of  this  old  sea- 
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weed.     Perhaps  that  will  make  me  feel  better." 

"And  I'll  scrape  my  bill,  real  fast,  on  my  perch," 
said  the  canary.     "That  may  seem  like  eating." 

"That's  the  third  time  Bobby  has  had  his  plate 
filled,"  the  goldfish  mourned. 

Two  hours  passed.  Then  the  party  came  into  the 
parlor,  with  a  lot  of  noise  and  chatter.  They  began 
to  play  the  music  box  and  dance.  They  laughed 
a  great  deal  more. 

It  was  half-past  four  o'clock.  Aunt  Jane  got  up 
from  her  chair  and  said,  "We  ought  to  be  going. 
We  have  a  long  drive  home.  Dobbin  had  a  good 
dinner,  but  he  will  deserve  a  good  supper,  too.  I 
always  feel  sorry  for  animals  on  holidays.  They 
ought  to  have  especially  good  things  to  eat." 

Down  from  his  chair  by  the  table  jumped  Bobby 
Brown,  almost  upsetting  the  parchesi  board.  He 
ran  over  to  the  corner  where  the  goldfish  and  the 
canary  were,  and  opened  the  drawer  where  he  kept 
their  food.  Then  he  hurried  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
nicest  piece  of  left-over  celery  he  could  find  and 
some  cake  crumbs.  And  in  his  heart  was  a  sore  feel- 
ing that  said,  "Ashamed!" 
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ALL  the  animals  in  the  barnyard  laughed  at  the 
great  gray  goose.  The  cow  and  the  sheep  and 
the  horse  made  jokes  about  her. 

"You  have  a  dreadful  voice,"  the  cow  told  her. 
"Just  listen  to  my  beautiful  moo.  And  then  think 
how  important  I  am!  The  whole  family  need  my 
milk.     They  couldn't  keep  house  without  it." 

"Yes,"  said  the  sheep,  "and  they  need  my  thick 
coat  for  clothes.  Besides  that,  you  have  a  very  awk- 
ward way  of  walking!  Just  see  how  nicely  and 
smoothly  I  march  along."  And  she  took  several 
oteps  in  front  of  the  great  gray  goose. 

"And  you  are  an  ugly  color."  It  was  the  big 
white  horse  who  spoke.  "Just  see  me;  when  the 
sun  shines  I  look  like  snow !  You  are  not  important 
or  interesting  at  all.  You  had  better  take  yourself 
away." 

The  great  gray  goose  walked  over  to  the  farm- 
house.    She  felt  lonesome  and  sad,  now  that  her 
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children  had  grown  up  and  been  taken  to  market. 
"I  raised  a  family,"  she  told  herself,  "but  they  did 

not  mention  that.  Well, 
I  will  walk  about  for 
a  while  and  think  what 
I  had  better  do.  I  wish 
I  could  show  those  three 
animals  that  I  am  as 
good  as  they  are!" 

On  the  porch  of  the 
farmhouse  sat  the  little 
girl,  Mary,  and  the  little 
boy,  Jimmy.  They  were 
in  the  same  chair,  and 
Mary  was  reading  out 
of  a  big  book.  The  chil- 
dren were  almost  hid- 
den behind  it. 

The  great  gray  goose 
walked  over  to  them  and  looked  at  the  book.  She 
stared  very  hard,  and  then  she  was  so  happy  that 
she  wigwagged  her  tail  this  way  and  that,  and  ran 
to  the  barn  as  fast  as  she  could. 
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"You  come  with  me,"  she  told  the  three  animals. 
"I  will  show  you  that  I  am  more  important  than  you 


are!" 


"That  is  impossible,"  the  cow  said,  "but  we  will 
go  with  you  just  to  show  you  that  you  are  wrong." 

So  the  great  gray  goose  started  back  to  the  farm- 
house, with  the  cow  and  the  sheep  and  the  horse 
following  her.  When  she  got  quite  near  the  porch, 
she  said  to  them : 

"You  see  the  book  that  the  children  are  reading?" 

"Yes,"  they  answered. 

"What  is  it,  cow?' 

"M-o-t-h-e-r  G-o-o-s-e,"  replied  cow,  spelling  out 
the  letters. 

"What  is  it,  sheep?" 

"Mother  Goose,"  answered  sheep. 

"What  is  it,  horse?' 

"Mother  Goose,"  neighed  the  horse. 

"Now,  you  seel"  replied  great  gray  goose.  "I 
am  the  most  important  of  all,  because  I  have  had 
a  book  written  about  me."  And  she  danced  a  barn- 
yard jig,  while  the  animals  went  back  to  the  stable 
without  a  word  to  say. 
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THE  OWL 

HEARD  an  owl  call  from  a  tree 
When  I  was  safe  in  bed. 

*Too-o-or  you!"  cried  he. 

It  seemed  to  me 
Those  very  words  he  said. 


My  room  was  rosy,  candle-lit; 
I  snuggled  in  my  pillow, 
And  pitied  it, 
That  owl,  to  sit 
All  night  upon  a  willow. 

And  yet  the  owl  must  pity  me 
For  sleeping  as  I  do, 
While  he,  without, 
May  stir  and  shout 
Quite  as  he  wishes  to. 
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For  no  one  puts  the  owl  to  bed. 
And  no  one  bids  him  take 
With  gown  and  cap 
A  night-long  nap 
For  other  creatures'  sake. 
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TIE  Bob  White  family  were  very  happy,  in- 
deed. Mr.  Bob  White  was  a  devoted  father, 
and  Mrs.  Bob  White  was  the  best  little  brown  and 
white  and  buff  mother  that  ever  was.  There  were 
three  dozen  little  Bob  White  children,  who  had  just 
learned  to  fly.  They  followed  their  parents  around 
like  little  chickens,  looking  for  food.  When  they 
came  to  a  good  place  to  eat,  Mrs.  Bob  White  would 
scratch  the  ground  just  like  a  barnyard  hen,  and  the 
chicks  would  run  to  her  with  little,  peeping  cries. 

It  was  just  at  bedtime,  beside  their  nest  in  the  hole 
at  the  foot  of  the  old  stump,  that  the  Bob  White 
family  had  the  best  time  of  the  day.  They  would 
squat  in  a  circle,  with  their  little  tails  towards  the 
center  of  the  ring,  so  that  they  could  see  an  enemy 
coming  from  any  direction,  and  Mr.  Bob  White 
stayed  outside  the  ring  as  a  guard.  At  the  first  sign 
of  danger  he  would  give  a  low  cry,  and  the  whole 
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Bob  White  family  would  rise  in  the  air,  with  a  loud, 
swift  whirr  of  their  wings. 

"To-night,"  said  little  Mr.  Bob  White,  "we  must 
be  very  careful.  I  hear  there  is  a  hawk  about. 
Keep  your  eyes  open  and  listen  well,  all  of  you. 
Rbbert!  Roberta  I  you  are  not  watching  the  sky; 
you  are  preening  your  feathers.  I  shall  have  to 
scold  yt\u." 

Robert  and  Roberta  Bob  White,  who  were  the 
oldest  children,  took  the  little  scolding  very  well. 
They  said,  "Very  well,  father,  we  will  watch." 

Over  in  the  farmhouse  lived  John  Robert  White. 
He  was  a  real  boy,  not  a  bird;  but,  of  course,  every- 
body called  him  Bob  White. 

It  was  his  birthday,  and  his  uncle  had  sent  him, 
from  the  city,  a  little  flying  machine.  You  wound 
it  up  and  held  it  high  in  the  air,  and  it  would  fly 
for  quite  a  little  way  before  it  fell.  Bobby  was  just 
delighted  with  it. 

"After  you  eat  your  bread  and  butter  and  drink 
your  milk,"  said  his  mother,  "you  may  take  it  over 
in  the  held  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture  lot  and  fly  it. 
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But  be  careful  not  to  go  very  near  the  little  woods, 
because  there  are  hunters  about,  shooting." 

Bobby  hurried  through  his  supper  and  ran  to  the 


To-night    we    must    be    very 
careful. 

field  at  the  edge  of  the  pas-ture  lot.  Just  inside  the 
little  woods  the  Bob  White  family  were  sitting  in 
a  circle,  watching  the  evening  sky. 
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"How  quie't  it  is  this  evening!"  Mrs.  Bob  White 
said.  'It  is  nice  to  rest.  Call  the  roll,  father,  and 
see  if  we  are  all  here." 

So  the  little  father,  Bob  White,  started  to  call  the 
roll,  but  right  in  the  middle  of  it  he  saw  something 
rise  in  the  air,  very  near. 

He  gave  a  warning  note  of  fright,  and  the  Bob 
White  family  flew  up,  with  a  loud,  loud  whirr  of 
their  wings. 

Over  in  the  field  Bobby  White,  very  near,  heard 
the  sound.  He  thought  to  himself:  ''That  noise 
was  a  hunter's  gun  at  the  other  side  of  the  woods. 
I  had  better  fly  my  machine  nearer  the  farmhouse." 

As  he  reached  home  he  heard  a  call  from  the  wood 
at  the  edge  of  the  valley. 

"Bob  White  I     Bob,  Bob  White  I" 

John  Robert  White  puckered  up  his  lips  as  best 
he  could  to  answer. 

"Bob  White!  Bob,  Bob  White!"  he  whistled  to 
his  little  cheery  bird  friend. 

And  neither  one  of  them  knew  that  he  had  scared 
the  other. 
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THE  little  bees  in  the  hive  were  a  week  old  and 
it  was  time  for  them  to  try  their  new  wings. 
They  knew  they  must  do  it,  and  all  the  workers  in 
the  hive — the  sculptors,  the  nurses,  the  drones,  the 
sweepers,  and  the  guards — all  of  them,  even  the 
Queen  Bee  herself,  knew  they  must  do  it.  But  the 
little  bees  were  afraid  to  try. 

They  left  the  hive  backwards,  keeping  their  eyes 
on  their  familiar  home.  Wonderful  little  eyes  they 
were,  made  up  of  twelve  thousand  eyes  each.  They 
looked  hard  at  the  beehive,  so  that  they  would  know 
how  to  find  it  again.  Each  time  they  flew  a  little 
farther  away  into  the  bright  sunshine. 

It  was  a  fine,  fairy  morning.  The  grass  was  green, 
the  trees  were  full  of  singing  birds,  and  the  dew  lay 
thick  on  the  flowers.  Flowers  everywhere;  in  the 
garden,  along  the  walk,  across  the  meadow,  in  the 
woods,  down  the  hill  I     Roses  and  hollyhocks,  daisies 
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and  lilies,  and  sweet,  sweet  clover;  many  kinds  of 
flowers  of  gay  colors,  and  all  with  honey  for  the 
bees. 
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The  young  bee  lit  on  a  swaying 
blossom. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  world,"  thought  one  of  the 
young  bees.  "I  never  dreamed  of  anything  so  fine, 
there  in  the  darkness  of  the  hive.     And  what  good 
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things  my  wings  are!  I  can  rise  high  on  them.  I 
can  look  down  on  the  hive,  on  the  swaying  flowers, 
and  on  the  tree  tops.  The  -meadow,  full  of  those 
pink  flowers,  looks  so  lovely!  Yes,  they  must  be 
the  clover  that  our  nurses  have  told  us  about!  I 
shall  go  there  at  once." 

So  she  buzzed  over,  with  a  rush  of  her  strong  new 
wings — beautiful  wings,  that  shone  like  bits  of 
fairy  silk  in  the  sunshine. 

A  beautiful  morning,  indeed!  All  across  the 
meadow  butterflies  floated  and  other  bees  hummed. 
A  soft  wind  stirred  the  clover  tops.  The  young  bee 
lit  on  a  swaying  blossom  and  looked  about  her.  "I 
must  gather  honey,  I  suppose,"  she  said.  "I  had 
much  rather  swing  on  this  flower  and  not  work  at 
all.  Oh,  this  is  fun !  After  I  have  finished  swing- 
ing I'll  go  into  the  flower  and  get  a  drop  of  honey  to 
take  home,  so  they  will  not  say  I  have  been  idle." 

Just  then  an  older  bee  came  flying  towards  her. 
She  was  humming  and  buzzing  to  herself,  and  the 
low  noise  made  the  words  and  music  to  a  song. 

"Work  little  sisters,   work  and  be  happy! 
Swift  are  the  beautiful  hours. 
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Hundreds  of  flowers  for  one  drop  of  honey; 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  flowers " 

The  little  bee  stopped  her  swinging  and 
asked : 

"What  is  that  you  are  singing,  big  sister?  Does 
it  take  hundreds  of  flowers  for  just  one  drop  of 
honey*?  Do  we  have  to  fly  so  far  and  toil  so  much, 
then?' 

"Of  course!"  answered  the  older  bee.  "That  is 
what  we  are  for.     Come,  let  us  be  away!" 

"I  don't  think  I  want  to  work,"  said  the  little  bee. 
"Do  you  know,  I  wish  I  were  the  Queen  Bee.  She 
doesn't  have  to  work!  All  she  does  is  to  stay  in  the 
hive,  with  others  to  wait  on  her." 

"Hush!"  said  the  older  bee.  "She  is  our  mother 
queen  and  we  all  love  her.  And  think  of  it:  she 
must  stay  in  the  darkness  all  the  time!  She  may 
not  fly  about  in  the  sunshine  or  feel  the  soft  wind 
lift  her  in  the  fragrant  air.  Or  swing  on  a  clover, 
as  you  are  doing!" 

"That  is  so,"  buzzed  the  little  bee.  "I  think  I 
must  have  been  born  with  lazy-dust  scattered 
over  me.     But  I  will  shake  it  off!     I  will  work! 
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The  sunshine  is  so  golden,  and  I  want  to  gather 
honey." 

So  she  flew  off  with  her  big  sister,  and  as  they 
went  the  clover  blossoms  heard  their  song,  which  was 
the  busy  hum  of  their  daily  work : 

"Work  little  sisters,  work  and  be  happy, 

Swift  are  the  beautiful  hours; 
Hundreds  of  flowers  for  one  drop  of  honey — 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  flowers; 
So  fly  to  the  sweetest,  and  gather  your  treasure, 

Rise  on  a  radiant  wing; 
Murmuring  over  the  tops  of  the  clover — 

*Life  is  a  wonderful  thing  I'" 
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WHO  shall  know  its  secrets, 
Little  silver  pool, 
Full  of  melted  shadows 
Misty  still,  and  cool? 

Pebbles  on  the  bottom. 

Roots  that  cling  and  reach, 
Little  wise-eyed  fishes 

Darting  towards  the  beach; 

Upside-down  reflections. 

Bugs  that  dart  and  swim — 

Ask  the  frog:  its  secrets  ^ 

Are  all  known  to  him. 
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Like  a  water  baby 

I  should  like  to  stay 

In  that  silver  coolness 
All  the  summer  day, 
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LADY  BROWN  OWL  was  a  very  beautiful 
bird;  fluffy  and  fat  and  handsome.  She  lived 
in  the  top  of  the  tall  hemlock  tree,  and  she  had  one 
nice  little  owlet  that  she  was  very  fond  of.  She 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  looking  after  it;  she 
brushed  its  feathers  and  stroked  its  head,  and  taught 
it  little  songs  in  owl  language.  She  never  allowed 
it  to  go  out  by  itself.  When  the  twilight  came,  and 
the  little  owl  woke  up  from  its  long  day  dream,  she 
would  take  it  out  for  a  little  fly  herself. 

One  night  Lady  Brown  Owl  said  to  her  owlet: 
"Now  be  very,  very  good  and  stay  at  home  here  in 
the  tree.  I  am  going  over  to  the  brook  to  speak  to 
the  frogs  about  something.     Be  sure  and  obey  me." 

The  little  owlet  hooted  that  it  would,  and  Lady 
Brown  Owl  flew  off  in  a  heavy,  rustly  way.  After 
she  had  gone,  the  little  owlet  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  take  a  wee  fly  by  itself.     "I  have  always 
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obeyed  mother  before,"  it  thought.  "I  wonder  if 
she  could  possibly  care  if  I  went  over  to  that  berry 
bush,  and  ate  a  few  of  those  good  things'?" 

So  it  flew  off,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  the  shadows. 
Lady  Brown  Owl  came 
home.  When  she  found 
that  her  child  was  not 
there,  she  gave  a  loud 
hoot,  and  flew  to  the 
squirrels.'  home. 

"What  is  the  matter*?" 
they  asked  her. 

"Lady  Brown  Owl  has 

lost  her  owlet,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  that  is  too  bad; 

we  will  help  you  find  it," 

they  said. 

She  hooted  at  the  door 
of  the  rabbits'  home. 
"Who  is  this,  waking  us  up?"  they  asked  her. 
"Lady  Brown  Owl  has  lost  her  owlet,"  she  told 
them. 


Lady  Brown  Owl  had  one  nice 
little  owlet. 
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"Oh,  how  dreadful!"  said  the  mother  rabbit. 
*'We  will  help  search." 

So  they  all  looked  and  looked.  After  a  while  a 
little  hop  toad  stopped  Lady  Brown  Owl. 

"I  know  where  your  child  is,"  it  told  her. 

"Where?"  asked  Lady  Brown  Owl. 

"At  the  cottage  yonder,"  the  toad  said.  "It  is  a 
PET!" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  hooted  Lady  Brown  Owl.  "It 
shall  never  be  a  PET !  It  is  mine!"  And  she  flew 
off  to  the  cottage. 

She  lit  on  the  branch  of  a  low  tree,  near  the  steps 
of  the  cottage.  There  were  four  children  on  the 
steps ;  they  had  a  lighted  candle  with  them.  There, 
in  the  light  of  the  candle,  blinking  its  big  round  eyes, 
and  not  a  bit  afraid,  was  the  little  owlet.  The  chil- 
dren were  laughing  at  it,  and  stroking  it  and  saying 
that  it  was  a  darling  little  thing,  and  that  they  would 
keep  it. 

"No,  no,  no!"  thought  Lady  Brown  Owl  to  her- 
self. 

Through  the  darkness  she  sent  a  hoot,  loud  and 
clear, 
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The  children  heard.  "Why,  there  is  another  owl 
very  near  I"  they  said.     "Oh,  look,  the  little  owl  is 

flying  I" 

The  owlet  had  raised  its  wings,  and  was  going 
straight  toward  its  mother  on  the  tree. 

For  it  had  heard  words,  when  its  mother  hooted. 
It  understood  the  words;  they  said:  "Here  I  ami 
Come  to  me  I  It  is  dangerous  to  stay  there! 
Come!" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Lady  Brown  Owl  as  they 
flew  home,  "that  you  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape. 
I  hope  that  you  will  mind  me  after  this!  Listen, 
my  dear.  You  came  near,  oh  so  near,  to  being  a 
PET." 
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OHN'S  father  had  bought  a  pretty  new  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.     John  and  his  mother 


"Well,  well,  what  is  that*?"  she 
thought. 

were  delighted  with  it.     They  moved  all  their  furni- 
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ture  into  it,  and  were  very  happy.  On  Saturday 
afternoon  Mr.  King,  John's  father,  came  home  early. 
He  had  a  package  in  his  hand. 

"We  needed  a  doorbell,"  he  -said.  "I  will  put  it 
right  in." 

So  he  started  to  work,  and  it  was  much  fun  for 
John  to  watch  him.  After  a  while  they  had  it  all 
fixed,  and  rang  it  many  times  to  hear  how  fine  and 
loud  it  sounded. 

"I  do  wonder,"  Mrs.  King  said,  **who  will  be  the 
first  person  to  ring  our  new  front  doorbell.  I  hope 
it  will  be  somebody  nice." 

They  all  went  down  cellar  then,  to  unpack  the 
china. 

On  one  side  of  their  house  was  a  small  yellow 
cottage  where  an  old  lady  lived  alone  with  some 
pets.  She  had  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  parrot,  three  white 
mice,  and  a  great  gray  -goose. 

The  goose  was  much  interested  in  the  people  who 
had  moved  in  next  door.  She  watched  them  walk- 
ing about  on  their  porch  and  in  their  yard.  Finally, 
she  decided  to  go  over  there  and  see  for  herself  what 
was  happening. 
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She  waddled  across  the  grass,  stretching  her  neck 
at  automobiles  passing  on  the  road.  She  stopped  to 
pick  up  some  bugs  and  snap  off  some  tender  leaves. 
"That  old  woman  of  mine  has  not  fed  me  very  well 
these  last  few  days,"  she  said  to  herself.  "She 
has  been  too  busy  finishing  that  patchwork 
quilt  and  making  raisin  cookies  for  her  grandchil- 
dren." 

She  waddled  up  the  Kings'  walk,  and  went  up  on 
the  porch.  There  were  some  graham  cracker  crumbs 
there,  and  she  gobbled  those.  "Rather  good,  but 
not  very  nourishing,"  she  thought.  She  looked 
about. 

All  of  a  sudden  her  round,  black  eye  fell  on  the 
shining  new  brass  door  bell,  round  like  a  kernel  of 
corn.  "Well,  well,  what  is  that?"  she  thought. 
"It  looks  very  good.  A  strange  place  for  it,  I  am 
sure,  stuck  up  there  on  the  side  of  the  door,  but  I 
will  try  it."  And  she  stretched  up  her  long,  gray 
neck,  and  gave  a  tremendous  peck  with  her  yellow 
bill. 

She  was  surprised  that  she  could  not  swallow  the 
piece  of  corn.     She  was  surprised  that  there  was  the 
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loud  sound  of  a  bell.  She  was  surprised  and  fright- 
ened, too,  when  she  heard  feet  coming.  She  hur- 
ried down  the  steps  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  hid 
under  the  lilac  bush. 

Mrs.  King  came  to  the  door.  She  opened  the 
screen  and  looked  all  about.  John  came  too. 
"That's  funny,"  Mrs.  King  said.  "The  bell  rang, 
but  I  don't  see  anybody  about.  I  wonder  who  it 
was. 

"Mr.  Nobody,"  John  laughed. 

"He  could  not  ring  so  loud  a^  that,"  said  his 
mother. 

John  went  to  the  edge  of  the  steps  and  laughed 
very  hard.  "Look!"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  lilac 
bush.  "Here  is  a  big  goose !  It  must  have  rung  the 
bell!" 

"It  couldn't!"  said  Mrs.  King. 

"But  there  is  nobody  else  about,"  said  John.     "It 

must  have  done  it!     Oh,  mother!     And  you  said 

that  you  hoped  somebody  real  nice  would  be  the  first 

one  to  ring  our  new  doorbell !" 

"Well,  I  think  the  goose  is  real  nice,"  said  Mrs. 
King.     "Look  at  it;  it  is  going  hor.:e,  and  is  not 
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staying  to  make  a  call  on  me,  when  I  am  so  busy 
with  the  unpacking." 

But  John  ran  home  with  the  goose,  to  call  on  the 
old  lady,  get  acquainted  with  her  other  pets,  and  in- 
vite them  all  to  come  and  see  him.  And  when  he 
came  back  his  father  was  singing  a  song,  as  he  un- 
packed the  china : 

"Goosie,  goosie  gander,  in  a  feather  gown, 

Made  a  call  upon  us  when  we  moved  to  town; 

We  begged  her  take  the  rocking  chair,  but  goosie  wouldn't 

stay; 
She  cocked  her  eye,  and  shook  her  tail,  and  waddle-wagged 

away. 
'Such  stupid,  stupid  people,'  she  told  the  barnyard  birds; 
''^They  couldn't  say  a  single  thing  in  goosie-gander  words; 
They  couldn't  crow  or  cackle,  they  couldn't  chirp  or  quack, 
I  couldn't  understand  them,  and  so  I  hurried  back,'  '* 
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ONCE  there  was  a  butterfly  which  was  very  dis- 
contented and  unhappy.  It  used  to  stay 
awake  at  night  to  watch  the  fireflies,  and  it  kept  say- 
ing to  itself: 

'1  wish  I  might  have  a  little  lamp  to  carry!  How 
tired  I  am  of  flying  over  fields  of  -clover  and  grain, 
in  the  stupid  sunshine.  I  want  to  go  about  in  the 
darkness." 

So  one  evening  it  said  to  a  firefly: 

"Please  lend  me  your  light  to-night  and  go  sleep 
in  a  hollyhock.  I  want  to  fly  about  as  you  do,  and 
see  things  in  the  darkness." 

The  firefly  was  a  very  obliging  creature  and  de- 
cided to  do  as  the  butterfly  asked.  So,  as  the  twi- 
light deepened  into  darkness,  it  gave  its  little  lamp 
to  the  butterfly  and  curled  up  to  sleep  in  the  heart 
of  a  pink  hollyhock. 

The  butterfly  was  very  happy.     It  took  the  little 
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lamp  and  fluttered  away  over  the  meadow,  saying 
to  itself: 

"I  am  a  butteriirefly  I     This  is  delightful/' 


"I  am  a  butterfirefly!     This  is 
delightful." 

A  frog  in  a  pool  saw  it  coming  and  croaked  out: 

"You  foolish  thing,  to  blunder  about  with  the 

firefly's  light.     You  were  not  made  to  fly  at  night." 
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Old  Grandmother  Owl  in  the  wild  plum  tree 
hooted  at  it. 

"Stupid  creature,  trying  to  be  something  that  you 
are  not !  Your  golden  wings  were  made  for  the  sun- 
shine.'* 

But  the  butterfirefly  did  not  care  and  danced  on 
with  its  light.  When  it  saw  its  reflection  at  the  edge 
of  the  forest  pool  it  was  really  delighted  and  felt 
proud  indeed.  It  spent  a  long  time  looking  at  it- 
self, making  the  tiny  light  dance  over  the  top  of  the 
water. 

"Come  back  when  the  moon  rises,"  the  firefly  had 
made  it  promise;  so  when  the  light  began  to  stream 
over  the  hilltop  the  butterfirefly  sighed  and  fluttered 
toward  the  pink  hollyhock.  There  was  the  firefly, 
fast  asleep. 

"Wake  up!"  said  the  butterfly,  holding  the  light 
high. 

The  firefly  did  not  move. 

"Wake  up  I  Here  I  am  back  again,  with  your 
light!"  and  the  butterfly  shook  the  ruffly  petals  of 
the  flower. 

The  firefly  awoke.     "Oh,  dear  me,"  it  said,  "are 
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you  back  again?  I  was  having  such  a  nice  time 
sleeping.  Resting  here  in  one  place  is  much  better 
than  flying  over  the  marshes  all  night." 

"Do  you  really  think  so'?"  murmured  a  sweet 
voice  beside  them.  There  stood  the  little  queen  of 
the  fairies.  "Then  you  may  keep  your  light,  and 
be  a  glow-worm,  to  stay  still  in  one  place.  And  the 
butterfly,  so  fond  of  flying  about  at  night,  may  be  a 
moth." 

So  that  is  how  these  two  little  creatures  were  in- 
vented. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL,  bright  bluebird  was  hopping 
around  the  yard.  John,  sitting  up  in  his  chair 
by  the  window,  saw  it.  It  hopped  around  in  the 
garden,  looking,  looking.  Then  it  flew  over  to  a 
bush,  still  looking.  John  imagined  that  it  said  to 
itself: 

"Oh  dear,  it  is  too  early  for  raspberries!" 

And  then : 

"Oh  dear,  it  is  too  late  for  strawberries!" 

Then  it  tried  the  edge  of  the  little  brook,  gazing 
about  with  a  bright  eye.  After  that  it  flew  over  to 
the  garden  path.  John  imagined  that  it  said  to  it- 
self: 

"Oh  dear,  it  is  too  wet  for  bugs  I" 

And  then: 

"Oh  dear,  it  is  too  dry  for  worms!" 

Down  by  the  edge  of  the  porch  steps  it  spied 
something.     It  was  a  great  piece  of  dry  bread.     The 
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bluebird  flew  over  to  it,  with  a  great  rush  of  happy 
wings.  The  piece  of  bread  was  very  big,  but  the 
bluebird  carried  it  way  up  to  the  branch  of  a  tall 
tree.  Then,  holding 
it  firmly  with  its  feet,  it 
began  to  nibble  and  peck. 

It  nearly  fell  off  the 
tree,  eating  that  piece  of 
J)read.  John  chuckled 
to  himself,  watching  from 
the  window.  After 
every  bite  the  bluebird 
would  look  up  and 
around  as  though  to  say: 

"Oh  my,  but  this  is  de- 
licious!" 

It  ate  and  ate  and  ate, 
but  it  could  not  finish 
the  bread.  So  it  tucked 
it  away  in  a  very  cute 
place,  a  tiny  crook  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree, 
flew  away.     John  imagined  it  thought : 

"I  will  fly  around  for  a  while,  get  up  a  fine  blue- 
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bluebird  flew  over  to  it,  with  a  swift  rush  of  happy     4 
dinner." 

Away  over  the  meadow  it  flew.  John  wished  that 
it  would  hurry  and  come  back,  for  it  was  stupid  sit- 
ting in  the  chair,  waiting  to  get  over  the  measles. 

Then  a  robin  came  and  flew  up  to  the  top  of  the 
bluebird's  tree.  It  sat  there  looking  at  the  view,  but 
all  of  a  sudden  it  began  to  cock  its  head  first  this 
way  and  then  that  way,  in  the  manner  that  robins 
do.  It  hopped  to  a  lower  branch.  Then,  with  a 
flutter  of  its  pretty  wings,  it  lit  right  beside  the 
piece  of  bread  that  the  bluebird  had  so  carefully 
tucked  away. 

John  forgot  all  about  the  measles.  He  opened 
the  window  and  shouted  out: 

**Hey,  you  robin  I  You  mustn't  go  there! 
That's  the  bluebird's  pantry  I" 

The  robin  was  very  startled  and  a  little  bit  angry 
to  be  called  at  like  that.  Away  it  flew,  over  to  the 
grandfather  apple  tree.  But  it  took  the  piece  of 
bread  along. 
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FAIRIES  >-- DREAMS 


SILVER  SHOES 

SILVER  SHOES  was  a  fairy  who  liked  to  go 
into  people's  houses  at  night  when  they  were 
asleep.  He  was  a  roguish  fellow,  dressed  in  pale 
gray,  and  the  little  silver  shoes  he  wore  made  no 
noise  at  all  when  he  walked. 

One  night  he  chose  to  visit  the  Smithkins  family, 
because  he  had  .heard  that  they  kept  a  great  deal  of 
cream  in  their  pantry,  and  he  especially  loved  cream. 
He  came  in  through  the  crack  in  the  screen  door. 
He  danced  a  soft  little  jig  on  the  rug.  He  rolled  a 
ball  which  belonged  to  the  Smithkins  baby  along  the 
porch.  He  skipped  into  the  living  room,  and 
climbed  up  on  one  of  the  best  chairs,  which  seemed 
to  him  like  a  hill.  Then  he  made  his  way  .to  the 
pantry. 

There  was  a  big  pan  of  cream  on  the  shelf.     Silver 
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Shoes  smiled  to  himself. 
sail  around  in,"  he  said. 


He  felt  very  limp  and  wet,  and 
much,    much   too  full    of   cream. 


"I  shall  need  a  boat  to 
"I  might  fall  in,  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  the  pan." 

So  he  set  to  work  to 
find  a  boat.  He  found 
a  chip  in  the  brown  wood 
basket  that  was  just  the 
right  thing. 

He  dragged  it  across 
the  floor  and  launched 
it  in  the.  pan.  Then  he 
stood   on    it;    and   sang: 

"While  the  people  sleep, 
While  the  people  dream 
I   sail   around,   on  a  sea 

of  cream. 
While  the  old  clock  ticks 
And  the  house  cat  winks 
Silver  Shoes  in  the  pantry 

drinks  I" 


He  leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  ship  and  took  a 
beautiful,  long  mouthful  of  cream,  which  he  swal- 
lowed softly  and  happily.     It  was  so  good  that  he 
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tooK  another  and  another.  He  leaned  over  further, 
and  fell  in  with  a  loud  splash. 

He  was  terribly  frightened.  He  kicked  about 
and  swam  and  cried  out  in  fairy  language  for  some 
one  to  come  and  rescue  him.  But  the  Smithkins 
family  were  all  asleep,  and  they  did  not  understand 
fairy  language,  anyway.  And  the  house  cat  did  not 
like  fairies,  and  would  not  lift  a  gray  paw  to  help 
him. 

Silver  Shoes  got  very  tired  and  after  a  while  he 
sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

When  morning  came,  Mrs.  Smithkins,  in  a  pink 
calico  frock  and  hair  bangs,  came  down  to  get  break- 
fast. "This  pan  of  cream  is  sour,"  she  said,  sniffing 
it.  "And  whoever  put  a  chip  into  it?  I  will  make 
cakes  of  it,  for  breakfast." 

She  set  the  pan  on  the  table,  while  she  went  to 
get  a  wooden  spoon,  to  lift  out  the  chip.  She 
dipped  the  spoon  in,  and  just  then  baby  Smithkins, 
who  was  very  round  and  fat,  rolled  down  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Smithkins  threw  down  her  spoon  in  a  hurry, 
to  catch  him,  and,  fortunately,  did  not  see  that  she 
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had  fished  out  Silver  Shoes,  on  the  end  of  the  spoon. 

He  was  not  drowned,  for  fairies  do  not  die.  But 
he  felt  very  limp  and  wet,  and  much,  much  too  full 
of  cream.  While  Mrs.  Smithkins  was  comforting 
her  baby,  he  crawled  out  the  back  door,  and  down 
the  steps.  He  sat  under  a  toadstool  to  rest  and 
sigh. 

The  cat  followed  him.  She  had  been  just  a  little 
sorry  that  she  had  not  helped  him,  in  the  night.  So 
she  said:  "Silver  Shoes,  I  will  lick  you  off,"  and 
washed  him  with  her  pink  tongue,  just  as  she  did  her 
kitten,  before  the  Smithkins  family  gave  it  away. 

The  Smithkins  baby  looked  out  the  door  and  saw 
them.  He  said:  "Look!  Look!"  to  his  mother,  but 
she  was  much  too  busy  sifting  flour  to  do  that;  and 
she  did  not  believe  in  fairies,  anyway. 
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MRS.  DOBBS  was  frying  pancakes  for  her 
husband  and  her  son,  Jock.  She  was  stand- 
ing before  the  hot  stove,  and  they  were  eating  at  a 
table  spread  with  a  red  cloth. 

''Mother,  you  look  very  hot,"  said  Jock.  "Let 
me  fry  the  next  batch!" 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  could,"  sighed  his 
mother. 

'I'm  sure  I  could  I"  Jock  jumped  from  his  place 
and  stood  beside  her. 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs,  "  you  take  up  a  little 
batter  in  the  spoon,  like  this.  You  drop  it  on  the 
griddle,  like  this.  When  it  spreads  way  out  and  the 
edges  are  firm,  and  little  bubbles  come  through  and 
burst — like  that — it  is  done.  Then  you  flop  it 
over." 

"I  know  I"  Jock  cried,  eagerly.  "Now  you  let 
me  do  the  next  one  I" 
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So  his  mother  gave  him  the  spoon. 

Jock  dropped  a  spoonful  of  batter  on  the  hot 
griddle.  It  began  to  spread,  slowly,  with  a  sizzle. 
Then  faster,  until  it  almost  reached  the  edge  of  the 
griddle. 

"Oh,"  Jock  shouted,  *'it  is  going  to  be  an  enor- 
mous pancake !     Look,  Mother,  look " 

The  pancake  grew  and  grew.  It  spread  outside 
the  griddle  and  covered  the  stove,  bigger  and  bigger. 
It  filled  the  room.  Jock,  lest  he  should  be  smoth- 
ered entirely,  climbed  up  on  the  top  of  it.  He 
watched  the  edge  of  the  pancake,  growing  further 
and  further  away  from  him.  And  quite  before  he 
knew  what  had  happened  at  all,  he  was  alone  in  the 
middle  of  this  enormous  thing,  and  it  had  stopped 
growing. 

He  looked  about.  The  pancake  was  yellow  and 
golden  brown,  as  a  pancake  should  be.  Suddenly 
two  little  figures  came  running  towards  him.  One 
was  yellow  and  the  other  was  brown,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  made  of  butter  and  maple  sugar. 

"Here  you  are.  Prince  of  Pancake  Island  I"  they 
cried,  "with  your  sceptre  in  your  hand." 
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Jock  looked;  he  still  held  the  spoon. 

"I  don't  like  it  here,  at  all,"  Jock  told  them.     "I 


He  watched  the  edges  growing  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  him. 

don't  want  to  be  the  Prince  of  Pancake  Island!     I 
want  to  go  home." 

"That's   too  bad,"    said   Butter,   "for   we  have 
waited  so  long  for  a  Prince." 
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^'There's  only  one  way  to  get  home,"  Maple 
Sugar  told  him,  *'and  that's  to  have  the  island 
flopped  over  so  that  the  other  side  will  brown. 
Then  you  will  fall  off,  into  your  house." 

"It  seems  a  great  risk,"  Jock  answered.  "I  might 
fall  down  into  somebody  else's  house." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  chuckled  Butter.  "Now, 
are  you  ready?  Maple  Sugar  and  I  will  say  the 
charm  together." 

"I'm  ready,"  said  Jock. 

So  the  two  little  people  joined  hands  and  re- 
peated: 

"Flippity-flop,  turn  over  the  top. 

Send  the  boy  home  with  a  drip  pety-drop!" 

Bump!  He  was  at  home  again,  standing  beside 
the  stove. 

"Turn  it,  turn  it,  quick  I"  his  mother  was  saying. 
"It  will  burn!     Don't  stand  there  day-dreaming." 
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MOLLY  was  helping  mother  dust  the  things  on 
the  mantel  shelf  in  the  nursery.  They  were 
a  Dutch  shoe,  a  picture  in  a  white  painted  frame, 
a  blue  crockery  windmill,  and  a  glass  vase. 

"Where  did  this  glass  vase  come  from,  mother?' 
Molly  asked. 

"Oh,  I  don't  remember,"  mother  said.  "It  is  just 
a  gimcrack,  and  not  worth  much." 

At  hearing  this  the  vase  felt  quite  sad,  for  it  was 
very  proud  of  the  clear  glass  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  saw  the  windmill  laughing.  The  windmill  had 
come  from  Holland,  and  Molly's  mother  prized  it 
highly. 

"Anyway,"  it  said  to  the  windmill,  "I  have  a  real 
name,  like  a  person." 

"You  are  cracked,  all  right,"  the  windmill  an- 
swered.    "Look  at  that  place  on  your  side." 

"That  is  not  a  crack,  it  is  a  shadow,"  the  vase  re- 
plied. 
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That  night,  after  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  there 
was  a  little  rustle  on  the  window  sill,  a  rustle  of 
tiny  wings.     There  stood  a  small  fairy  lady  in  a  blue 

and  silver  gown.  She 
flew  up  to  the  mantel 
shelf  and  sat  on  the  edge, 
swinging  her  tiny  feet. 

"This  morning  as  I 
was  playing  in  the  apple 
tree  by  the  window,"  she 
said,  "I  heard  a  voice  in 
this  room  say :  1  am  Mr. 
Jim  Crack.'  Who  was 
itr 

''It  was  I,"  the  vase 
told  her,  very  pleased. 

"I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  found  you,"  the 
fairy  went  on.  "You 
see,  the  queen  of  the  fair- 
ies wants  to  hire  some- 
body to  go  down  into  the  cracks  of  the  earth  to  dig 
out  gold.     Don't  you  think  that  you  could  do  it?' 
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"I  should  like  to  do  it,"  the  vase  replied.  ''But 
I  am  glass.     I  should  break." 

"I  will  fix  that,"  said  the  fairy,  and  waved  her 
wand  over  him.  He  turned  into  a  plump  little 
brownie  man. 

"But  I  am  too  fat  to  go  down  into  cracks  I" 

"I  will  fix  that." 

She  waved  her  wand  over  him  again  and  instead 
of  a  fat  brownie  man  he  was  a  thin  one. 

"Mr.  Jim  Crack,  I  salute  you  I"  she  said.  "Now 
come  with  me." 

So  Jim  Crack,  who  looked  very  fine  and  was  happy 
indeed,  turned  to  say  good-by  to  the  windmill.  It 
was  not  laughing  at  him  now,  but  looked  as  though 
it  would  like  to  go  along,  too. 

"Remember  me!"  it  said.  "Find  something  for 
me  to  do,  for  I  am  sick  of  staying  up  here  on  the 
shelf." 

A  few  days  aiter  that  Molly's  mother  said  to 
Molly :  "Where  is  that  glass  vase  that  was  up  on  the 
shelf?' 

They  hunted  for  it  everywhere  but  could  not  find 

it. 
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"That  is  very  queer,"  she  said.  ''But  it  does 
not  very  much  matter,  for  it  was  just  a  gimcrack." 

"Oh,"  thought  the  windmill,  "I  wish  they  would 
give  me  a  name!" 

But  they  didn't. 
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THE  little  blue  bowl  on  the  pantry  shelf, 
With  roses  around  the  rim, 
Little  Boy  Brother,  who's  fed  with  a  spoon, 

He  thinks  it's  the  best  for  him. 
No  other  bowl  or  dish  will  he  take. 

Though  they  all  are  pretty  and  clean. 
So  always  he  cries  for  the  little  blue  bowl 
With  the  roses  of  gold  and  green. 

"Perhaps,"  said  sister,  "the  Sandman  came 

One  night,  on  his  shadowy  feet. 
And  touched  with  sugar  the  little  blue  bowl. 

To  make  it  especially  sweet. 
For  certain  it  is  that  brother  knows, 

When  he  eats  from  his  silver  spoon, 
That  the  little  blue  bowl  gives  a  nicer  taste 

To  porridge  and  milk  each  noon." 
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So  little  Boy  Brother,  who  cannot  talk, 

Crows,  when  he  sees  it  there, 
And  bends  way  over,  to  look  inside, 

Nodding  the  curls  of  his  hair. 
It's  not  just  the  porridge  and  milk  he  sees 

When  his  eyes  grow  big,  like  a  dream: 
There  must  be  some  little  fairy  there, 

Swimming  around  in  the  cream. 
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THERE  was  once  a  witch,  who  lived  up  on  the 
tip  top  of  Windy  Hill.  She  went  about  at 
night,  and  the  people  in  the  town  below  did  not  see 
her  often  in  the  daytime.  Once  in  a  while,  how- 
ever, she  came  out  of  the  back  door  of  her  little, 
funny  house  and  threw  things  into  a  great  waste 
basket,  which  she  kept  by  her  fence.  Then  the 
people  used  to  say  to  each  other:  "Look,  the  witch 
is  out  I"  And  they  would  run  to  their  doors  and 
stare. 

One  evening,  just  at  twilight,  Mrs.  Dill  said  to 
her  little  daughter  Nancy;  ''Go  out  to  the  garden, 
my  dear,  and  bring  me  in  a  bunch  of  onions.  Your 
father  wishes  some  for  his  breakfast,  fried  with  a 
piece  of  meat." 

"All  right,  mother,"  said  Nancy,  and  she  went  out 
of  the  house,  humming  a  little  tune. 

The  garden  was  behind  her  house,  at  the  end  of  a 
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pretty  path.  The  katydids  and  crickets  were  sing- 
ing gay  little  evening  songs  as  Nancy  walked  along. 
Some  frogs,  sitting  on  a  round  stone,  went  "Ker- 
plumpl"  into  the  pool  as  she  passed.  Nancy 
laughed  out  loud  to  see  them.  She  opened  the  gar- 
den gate  and  began  pulling  the  onions. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  high,  crackly  laugh,  and  a 
voice  said :  "Ah,  there  you  are,  my  pretty  little  girl ! 
You  are  coming  home  with  me,  to  help  me  sweep  the 
floor  and  do  my  cooking  I" 

On  the  garden  wall  was  the  witch,  with  her  broom 
and  her  high  pointed  hat,  and  a  red  shawl  tied  over 
her  shoulders.  She  jumped  down  and  came  over  to 
Nancy,  and,  taking  her  under  her  big  arm,  flew  away 
with  her,  before  the  little  girl  had  time  even  to 
scream!  Up,  up,  in  the  air  they  went,  and  Nancy 
still  held  fast  to  the  bunch  of  onions.  As  they  neared 
the  top  of  Windy  Hill  she  dropped  them,  and  they 
fell  down  on  a  chicken  coop,  scaring  a  mother  hen 
and  waking  up  the  chickens. 

The  witch  opened  the  door  of  her  little,  funny 
house,  and  pushed  Nancy  in.  By  this  time  Nancy 
had  started  to  cry.     She  cried  very  loud  and  hard, 
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and  the  witch  put  her  hands  over  her  ears.  "Stop 
that  I"  she  snapped.  "I  do  not  like  such  noise  I  See 
how  quiet  my  big  cat  is,  on  the  hearth  I     Hush, 


Once  in  a  while  she  came  out 
and  threw  things  into  a  great  waste 
basket. 


while  I  get  some  soup  ready.     You  will  like  my 
soiip.     Give  me  those  onions." 

When  she  fournd  that  Nancy  had  dropped  the 
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onions,  she  made  a  terrible  face,  which  made  the 
poor  child  cry  louder  than  ever. 

After  the  soup  was  done  and  poured  into  two 
purple  bowls  on  the  table,  the  witch  tried  to  make 
Nancy  eat  it.  But  Nancy  only  cried.  *'0h,  I  am 
tired  of  this  I"  the  witch  said,  angrily.  "I  can  not 
bear  such  a  fuss.  Come  here!"  And  she  came 
striding  over  to  Nancy,  and  picked  her  up;  she  took 
her  under  her  arm,  and,  running  out  into  the  dark- 
ness, stuck  the  little  girl  down  into  her  deep  waste 
basket. 

Nancy  listened  till  she  "was  sure  that  the  witch  had 
gone  back  to  the  house.  Then  she  tried  to  get  out, 
but  found  that  she  could  not.  't'he  top  of  the 
basket  was  way  above  her  head,  and  every  time  she 
climbed  she  slipped  down  again.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Then  she  discovered  that  by  working 
very  hard,  kicking  and  pushing,  she  could  make  a 
little  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  She  made 
two  little  holes,  and  broke  the  straw  off  till  she  could 
put  her  feet  through  them.  She  pushed,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  that  she  could  stand  up,  and  walk 
along  in  the  basket,  which  seemed  surprisingly  light. 
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She  looked,  of  course,  like  a  basket  with  legs,  but 
she  did  not  think  how  funny  it  was,  because  she  was 
still  afraid  the  witch  would  see  her. 

She  could  see  through  the  tiny  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  basket.  Fortunately,  the  moon  had  come  up, 
and  the  path  down  Windy  Hill  was  spread  with  clear 
silver.  Nancy  walked  softly  and  quickly  down  to 
the  town. 

There  was  much  excitement  there.  People  were 
walking  to  and  fro  looking  for  her,  and  calling  her 
name.  Her  mother  sat  on  the  town  pump,  crying. 
When  the  people  saw  what  was  coming  toward 
them  they  cried :  "The  witch's  waste  basket  has  come 
alive  I"  The  women  began  to  scream.  Nancy's 
mother  raised  her  weeping  face  from  her  hands,  and 
looked.  Of  course,  she  recognized  her  own  little 
girl's  legs,  and  jumped  up  with  a  cry  of  joy.  Little 
Spot,  Nancy's  dog,  recognized  them,  too,  and  rushed 
at  Nancy,  knocking  her  over.  So  the  people  had  no 
trouble  in  pulling  her  out  of  the  basket. 

In  the  excitement  that  followed,  the  people  forgot 
the  basket  and  left  it  on  the  grass.  In  the  morning 
it  was  gone;  and  they  all  guessed  who  had  taken  it. 
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TIME 

AT  the  edge  of  the  little  woods  David  was  pick- 
ing violets.  They  were  sweet,  blue  ones,  fresh 
with  raindrops,  and  he  wanted  them  to  trim  a  white 
cake  with.  There  was  an  aunt  coming  to  dinner, 
and  cook  had  made  a  beautiful  dessert. 

He  found  several  interesting  little  things  among 
the  flowers.  One  was  a  small  white  stone,  very  pol- 
ished and  pretty.  There  was  a  snail  shell;  an  empty 
one.  He  bent  closer,  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  shell 
with  the  snail  in  it,  and  as  he  was  looking  he  found 
a  very  curious  thing. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  a  mossy  stone,  flat  and 
round.  But  it  made  a  ticking  sound.  He  turned 
it  over  and  found  that  it  had  a  face,  with  hands,  like 
a  watch.  Instead  of  figures  on  it,  there  were 
wee  words.  He  bent  his  head  over,  to  read 
them. 

"Getting  -  up  -  time."     "Nosing  -  around  -  time." 
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"Eating-time."  *'Brook-drinking-time."  "Noon- 
nap-time."  "Hungry-time."  "Leaping-time." 
"Sunset-scurrying-around-time."  "Moon-garden 


A  brown  rabbit  looked  out  at  him. 

nibbling-time."     "Better-look-out- time."     "Dream- 
time. 

"What  on  earth  is  this?'  David  wondered. 
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He  heard  a  little  noise  in  a  bush,  and  a  brown 
rabbit  with  extremely  long  ears  looked  out  at  him. 
"You've  got  my  clock  I"  it  said  sadly.  'Tlease  give 
it  back.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  you,  you  know, 
because  it  tells  animal  time." 

*'Oh,  but  I  like  it  I"  David  told  the  rabbit,  his 
eyes  very  round.  "I've  always  thought  other  clocks 
very  stupid  indeed.     I  want  to  keep  it." 

The  rabbit  waved  his  paws.  "Oh,  don't,"  he 
begged.  "You  see,  the  brown  gnome  who  lives  next 
door  to  me  made  it  for  me.  He  is  very  clever,  the 
brown  gnome.  He  stays  in  all  day  and  makes  pres- 
ents for  the  good  fairies.  He  said  I  ran  in  and  out 
of  my  hole  so  much,  and  was  always  bothering  him, 
starting  off  whenever  I  felt  like  going.  He  made 
me  a  watch  so  that  I  would  keep  regular  hours. 
Please  give  it  back  I" 

"I  will,"  David  promised,  "if  you  will  ask  the 
gnome  to  make  me  a  watch  with  little  boy  time  on 
it." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  that!"  The  rabbit  jumped  over  the 
bush  and  got  his  watch.     As  he  hopped  off  he  called 
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back,  over  the  tip  of  his  right  ear :  "I'll  bring  it  to 
the  pine  stump  on  the  first  moonlight  night  I" 

So  three  nights  after  that,  when  the  moon  was 
shining  down  very  softly,  David  went  to  the  pine 
stump,  which  was  behind  the  house.  But  there  was 
no  watch  there.  "Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "he  meant 
the  stump  over  in  the  meadow."  And  he  ran  on. 
But  in  the  meadow  were  at  least  ten  pine  stumps, 
and  on  toward  the  woods  a  great  many  more.  "I 
never  could  find  the  right  stump,"  David  thought 
sadly,  "and  it's  so  dark  in  the  woods."  So  he  went 
home. 

A  few  days  after  that  his  aunt  asked  him  what  he 
would  like  for  his  birthday.  "A  watch  I"  David 
said;  "a  watch  that  tells  people's  time!" 

"I  was  planning  to  give  you  one  anyway,"  his 
aunt  told  him.  "But  of  course  it  will  be  people's 
time.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  any  other  kind." 

But  David  said  nothing. 
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NOBODY  knows  but  brother  and  me 
Where  the  Lettuce-Green  Ladv  comes  in  from 
the  sea 
To  spin  on  the  powdery  sand; 
Spinning  soft  robes  that  the  sea  nymphs  wear, 
Purple  and  silver,  to  match  their  hair, 

Turning  the  wheel  with  her  hand. 


And  this  is  the  song  that  she  gayly  sings: 
"Give  me  a  birdie  without  any  wings, 

A  birdie  to  swim  in  the  sea; 
Give  me  a  fishie  to  fly  in  the  air. 
With  shimmering,  glimmering  wings  to  wear; 

A  crab  that  can  climb  a  tree." 
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"There  are  no  such  things,"  I  softly  said, 
And  round  little  brother,  he  shook  his  head; 

"There  are  no  such  things,"  said  he. 
But  the  Lettuce-Green  Lady  laughed  shrill  and 

sweet ; 
"Come  here,  little  two,  here  are  things  to  eat; 
Sweeties  from  out  the  seal" 

Then  from  lettuce-green  pockets  she  swiftly  takes 
Little  bright  candies  and  coral  cakes, 

And  spreads  them  around  in  the  sun; 
And  brother  and  I  reach  out  our  hands. 
And  an  old  seagull,  where  he  proudly  stands. 

Shouts:     "Give  me  the  biggest  one!" 

When  the  Lettuce-Green  Lady  has  spun  a  while 
She  folds  up  her  work  with  a  gay  little  smile. 

Soft  robes  of  lilac  and  cream; 
The  spinning  wheel  fades,  and  she  drifts  to  the  sea, 
And  she  calls  on  the  wind  to  brother  and  me : 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  not  a  dream  I" 
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ONCE  there  were  three  little  children,  Carl, 
Margery,  and  Betty,  whose  mother  was  leav- 
ing them  to  go  to  town.  They  lived  in  a  cottage  in 
the  woods.  Their  mother  put  their  lunch  in  the 
cupboard,  covered  it  up  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  told 
them  to  be  good.  "Don't  get  your  lunch  till  the 
clock  strikes  twelve,"  she  said.  ''There  is  a  sur- 
prise for  you.  Betty,  sweep  the  floor.  Margery, 
dust  the  hearth.  Carl,  weed  the  garden."  Then 
she  kissed  them  good-by  and  went. 

So  the  children  did  their  work,  played  a  little 
game,  and  sat  down  to  watch  the  clock.  The  sun 
shone  brightly  on  the  floor,  and  they  felt  very  happy. 
It  was  nearly  twelve,  and  they  wondered  what  the 
surprise  could  be. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  there  were  three  knocks 
on  the  door.  Carl  opened  it,  but  there  was  no- 
body there.     One,  two,  three.     The  knocks  came 
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again.  Margery  opened  the  door  wide.  Still  they 
saw  no  one,  but  there  was  a  faint  rustling  in  the 
leaves,  as  though  some- 
thing had  just  passed 
over  them. 

*T11  open  it  next 
time,"  Betty  said.  Just 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
there  were  three  knocks 
on  the  door.  Betty  tip- 
toed over  and  flung  it 
wide. 

There  stood  a  little 
man  about  as  high  as  an 
andiron,  and  looking 
very  much  like  one.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  dark 
little  suit  that  fitted  him 
tight.  He  had  a  merry, 
wrinkled  face. 

'Tve  come  to  lunch,"  he  said. 

"Who  are  you*?"  Betty  asked. 
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"I'm  the  surprise,"  answered  the  little  man,  and  in 
he  came. 

The  children  were  delighted.  They  gave  him 
Betty's  chair.  He  hopped  up  while  they  set  his 
place. 

There  was  milk  for  every  one  and  bread  for  every 
one.  That  was  what  they  had  expected.  But  on 
three  little  blue  plates  were  set  three  little  chocolate 
puddings.  One  was  for  Carl,  one  was  for  Margery, 
and  one  was  for  Betty.  But  there  was  none  for  the 
Brownie  man,  and  he  made  four. 

"Let's  cut  them  all  into  pieces,  and  divide  them 
up,"  said  Carl. 

"They  are  too  little  to  do  that  with,"  said  Betty. 

**ril  give  him  half  of  mine,"  said  Margery,  who 
was  already  eating  hers. 

"I'll  give  him  all  of  mine,"  said  Betty. 

"Don't  you  care  for  it  much,  really?"  Carl  asked. 

"No,"  said  Betty. 

The  Brownie  man's  eyes  popped  with  pleasure. 
He  ate  all  the  pudding,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  door. 
They  were  surprised  to  have  him  go  so  quickl5\ 

An  hour  after  that,  as  they  were  washing  the 
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plates,  there  were  three  knocks  on  the  door.  No 
one  was  there;  but  there  was  a  little  basket  with  a 
cover  on  it.     On  the  cover  was  a  note : 

"Betty  gave  her  pudding  up 
Her  pudding  up  to  me; 
To  me  she  gave  her  pudding  up 
As  sweetly  as  could  be. 

Betty,  here's  another  one, 
Another,  not  the  same; 
Not  the  same,  for  it  shall  have 
Little  Betty's  name." 

Inside  was  a  beautiful,  sugary  pudding,  with 
"Brown  Betty"  on  it,  in  raisins.  And  that  was  how 
thiat  sort  of  pudding,  which  all  children  like  to  eat, 
came  to  be. 
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AUL  was  a  little  shepherd  lad,  and  each  morn- 
ing he  took  his  flock  out  on  the  hill.     He  sat 


Towering  over  the  treetops  was  a 
great  head. 

•     all  day  and  watched  the  sheep  grazing  on  the  slop- 
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ing  meadows,  and  at  night  he  took  them  back  home 
again. 

One  morning  he  noticed,  as  he  sat  on  his  favorite 
stone,  a  little  green  field  up  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
It  was  very  square,  very  shining,  and  very  bright. 

"How  queer,"  thought  Paul,  "that  I  have  never 
seen  it  before !  I  think  I  will  walk  up  and  look  at 
It. 

So  up  he  started,  leaving  the  sheep  to  look  out  for 
themselves. 

It  was  a  bright  day  and  the  sun  shone  warmly. 
The  little  wild  things  scampered  from  his  way.  A 
frog  went  "Plump  I"  into  the  spring  hole  when  it 
saw  him  coming,  and  a  squirrel  went  "Whisk!"  up 
a  tree.     Everywhere  was  sunshine  and  life. 

Around  a  bend  of  the  hill  Paul  saw  the  little  green 
field  again.  He  was  nearly  there.  It  looked  even 
more  green,  even  more  shining. 

"How  very  queer  that  it  should  have  appeared  on 
the  hillside  in  just  one  night!"  thought  Paul. 

Very  soon  he  reached  the  edge  of  it.  He  put  out 
his  hand  to  touch  it,  in  astonishment.  For  it  was 
not  a  field  at  all,  not  grass ;  it  was  an  enormous  piece 
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of  green  silk,  spread  over  a  rocky  place  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

Paul  gave  it  a  gentle  pull.  He  could  not  be- 
lieve it,  to  see  so  large  a  piece  of  silk  in  that  place. 
On  its  corner  were  three  huge  letters,  L.  J.  G. 

Paul  stood  there,  wondering  about  it,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  mighty  crashing 
through  the  woods. 

Towering  over  the  tree  tops  was  a  great  head,  a 
head  with  curly  red  hair  and  a  smiling  face. 

"I've  found  it!"  said  a  big  voice  that  made  the 
tree  tops  tremble.  "Here  it  is.  My  mother  is  al- 
ways saying :  'Little  Jack  Giant,  don't  lose  so  many 
handkerchiefs !  Now  you  have  lost  your  green  one. 
It  was  your  handsomest,  too,  with  your  initials  on  it.' 
My  mother  will  be  glad  that  I  have  found  it." 

So  Little  Jack  Giant,  who  was  perfectly  enor- 
mous, gave  the  great  handkerchief  a  twitch,  and 
Paul's  green  field  disappeared.  Through  the  woods 
Little  Jack  Giant  strode,  making  a  breeze  stir  that 
rocked  the  tips  of  the  forest  pines. 

"No  one  will  believe  me,"  thought  Paul  as  he 
walked  down  the  hill  to  his  sheep  again. 
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The  little  green  field  never  appeared  again.  But 
one  day,  when  Paul  was  in  the  town,  he  saw  a  group 
of  men  standing  by  the  town  pump,  pointing  up  to 
the  very  top  of  the  mountain. 

"Come  here  and  look,  boy,"  they  said.  "There  is 
a  blue  lake  that  was  never  there  before." 

But  Paul  said  nothing;  only  nodded  his  head. 
For  he  knew  that  Little  Jack  Giant  had  lost  his 
handkerchief  again,  and  that  this  time  it  was  the 
blue  one. 
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A -RIDING  on  a  peacock 
Came  little  old  Tom-Tot, 
And  he  was  proud  as  princeling 
Of  the  pretty  steed  he'd  got. 
A  little  elf  was  he,  was  he, 
And  lived  within  a  grot. 

"Oh,  take  me  up  behind  you!" 
Cried  Biglet-Ear,  a  bunny; 
*T11  give  you  fifty  clover  leaves, 
'Tis  all  I  have  of  money; 
And  if  you  ask  for  more,  for  more, 
A  clamshell  full  of  honey." 

"Oh,  tak^  me  up  behind  you!" 
Cried  Woot,  the  little  owl; 
"I'll  steal  you  from  the  spiders 
Fine  webs  to  make  a  towel; 
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Or  if  that's  not  enough,  enough, 
The  feather  of  a  fowl." 

But  "No I"  and  "No!"  to  each  of  them 

Cried  little  old  Tom-Tot, 

And  whispered  to  the  peacock 

And  set  it  to  a  trot; 

For  he  was  proud  as  princeling 

Of  the  pretty  steed  he'd  got. 
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THE  Early  Spring  Fairy  sat  on  the  stone  wall 
in  the  snow,  kicking  her  heels  and  shaking  the 
frost  crystals  from  her  hair.     A  sparrow  saw  her. 

"You  are  crazy,  coming  out  in  a  snowstorm  I"  it 
said.  "This  is  no  weather  for  you.  It  is  far,  far  too 
early  to  think  of  spring." 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  the  Early  Spring  Fairy. 
"It  is  very  late  in  the  season  for  a  snowstorm.  I  am 
trying  to  hurry  things  up.  If  I  sit  here  bravely  the 
sun  will  shine,  the  snow  will  melt,  and  the  leaves 
will  begin  to  bud." 

"You  will  catch  a  terrible  cold  there  in  the  snow 
on  the  wall,"  went  on  the  sparrow.  "You  must  run 
around  to  keep  warm.  Come,  have  a  race  with  me 
over  to  the  front  walk  I  On  the  top  of  the  drift, 
quick!" 

"All  right,"  laughed  the  Early  Spring  Fairy,  and 
they  started. 

Just  then  Mr.  Houseman  came  out  of  his  front 
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door  to  shovel  the  snow  off  his  walk.     As  he  began 
to  dig,  the  sparrow  and  the  Early  Spring  Fairy  ap- 


The  Early  Spring  Fairy  sat  on 
the  stone  wall  in  the  snow. 

peared  on  the  top  of  the  drift  beside  him.     His  back 
was  turned  and  he  did  not  see  them. 

**Mercy  me,  here's  a  man!"  chirped  the  sparrow, 
and  flew  off. 
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But  it  was  too  late  for  the  Early  Spring  Fairy  to 
do  anything.  She  was  caught,  right  on  the  end  of 
Mr.  Houseman's  shovel,  picked  up  with  a  lot  of 
snow,  and  tossed  in  the  air.  She  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  sparrow  sitting  on  a  bare  apple  tree  laughing 
at  her.  Then  she  came  down  under  a  great  heap  of 
snow. 

Through  the  ground  she  heard  soft  little  voices 
talking  to  her. 

"You  brave  little  thing  I"  said  one.  "Keep  up 
your  courage  a  while  longer  and  I  will  come  up.  I 
am  the  grass." 

"Never  mind  that  I  am  a  little  late,"  said  another. 
"I  wouldn't  disappoint  you  for  anything,  when  you 
believe  in  me  so.  You  are  so  good  to  come  out  in 
this  frosty  weather  to  help  us  on.     I  am  the  clover." 

"I'm  coming  soon!"  said  a  third.  "I'll  be  there  I 
I'm  a  dandelion." 

It  was  very  cold  under  the  snow,  but  the  Early 
Spring  Fairy  made  herself  feel  as  warm  as  she  could, 
and  thought  about  sunshine  and  flowers.  Pretty 
soon  she  melted  a  little  place  all  about  her  and  was 
able  to  crawl  out. 
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Mrs.  Houseman  came  to  the  front  door. 

"Have  you  nearly  finished  shovelling'?"  she 
called. 

''Yes,"  shouted  Mr.  Houseman.  "But  do  look  at 
all  this  snow  I  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  winter 
all  over  again." 

But  of  course  he  would  not  have  said  that  if  he 
had  known  that  he  had  picked  up  the  Early  Spring 
Fairy,  on  the  end  of  his  shovel. 
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THE  GIRL  WHO  FELL  SPLASH  IN  A 
WASH  TUB 

THERE  was  a  girl  doing  a  washing  outdoors 
in  her  back  yard.  It  was  a  bright  morning  in 
spring;  the  trees  were  all  in  flower.  The  girl  was 
very  sad  that  she  had  to  wash.  She  wanted  to  play. 
But  her  mother  was  busy  in  the  house,  and  it  was 
right  that  Connie — for  that  was  .the  c^irl's  name — 
should  help  her  a  little. 

She  looked  down  into  the  water  in  her  tub  and  she 
could  s^e  the  blue  sky  with  the  birds  flying  across  it. 
She  could  see  the  tops  of  the  trees,  all  pink  and 
feathery.  She  could  see  her  face,  arid  she  thought 
she  saw  a  butterfly  lighting  on  her  hair.  She  leaned 
closer.     Then,  splash!     She  had  fallen  in  the  tub. 

She  was  surprised  not  to  hit  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
but  to  keep  on  falling.  She  seemed  to  be  passing 
through  blue,  thick  air,  and  was  not  at  all  fright- 
ened. All  of  a  sudden,  bump  I  Connie  was  at  the 
end  of  her  faP 
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She  got  up  and  looked  about  her.  It  was  a  pretty 
country  she  was  in,  ilat  and  green.  The  trees  grew 
upside  down,  with  their  branches  on  the  ground  and 
their  trunks  stretching  up  into  the  air,  just  as  they 
looked  in  the  pool  at  home.  The  houses  were  set 
upon  their  roofs. 

A  group  of  queer  little  people  came  running 
toward  her.  They  were  the  shapes  of  cakes  of  soap, 
with  arms  and  legs  that  looked  like  lumps  of  starch 
strung  together.  Their  eyes  were  splashes  of  blu- 
ing. They  shouted  as  they  ran:  "Welcome  to 
Washingtownl  How  did  you  come?  By  the 
Clothes  Line'?     Or  did  you  just  drop  in?' 

'1  just  dropped  in,"  said  Connie.  For  she  felt 
that  this  was  true. 

"Come   and  meet  our   friends,"    said   the   Soap 

People. 

They  rapped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  tiny  houses. 
Out  walked  two  dresses;  at  least  they  looked  like 
that.  They  had  no  heads  or  hands  or  legs,  and  they 
hopped  along  stiffly,  making  a  crackly  noise. 

"These,"  said  the  Soap  People,  "are  the  Too- 
Much-Starch  Sisters.     The  laundress  made  a  mis- 
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take,  and  they  got  so  stiff  that  they  could  walk." 
The  dresses  made  a  pokerish  bow  and  hopped  back 
again. 

The  Soap  People  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  large, 

fine  house.     "Our  King 
lives  here,"  they  said. 

The  door  flew  open. 
Out  walked  a  man  who 
looked  like  a  big  clothes- 
pin. He  was  dressed  in 
robes  of  silky,  fluffy 
bubbles.  "Welcome  I" 
he  said.  "We  need  a 
Queen.  If  your  fingers 
are  full  of  pink  wrinkles 
to  show  that  you  are  a 
Washer,  you  may  be 
Queen." 

Connie   gave   a   gasp. 
It  carried  her  up  with  it,  exactly    She   didn't  in   the   least 

like  a  balloon.  •  U    *      u      r\  cu 

wish  to  be  Queen.  She 
noticed  that  at  the  end  of  the  King's  long  train  the 
bubbles  were  rising,  very  big  and  strong  in  the  air. 
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She  ran  towards  them  and  caught  one  in  her  hands. 
To  her  great  joy  it  carried  her  up  with  it,  exactly  like 
a  balloon. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  top  of  the  upside-down 
trees  she  heard  her  mother  speak  to  her.  "Connie, 
dear  I  Have  you  got  the  towels  done  yet*?"  And 
she  was  glad  to  find  herself  standing  by  the  tub 
again. 

"What  was  in  the  tub?"  went  on  her  mother. 
"You  seemed  to  be  staring  so." 

"Oh,"  said  Connie,  "I  was  having  a  sort  of  walk- 
ing dream,  I  guess."  And  she  rubbed  her  eyes,  and 
then  the  towels,  harder  and  harder. 
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"Upon  the  road  to  town  there  stands 
A  bridge  that  has  a  roof ; 
It  catches  all  the  thumj)ing  sounds 
Of  every  horse's  hoof." 

SO  sang  Jane  as  she  rode  between  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  rye  with  her  Aunt  Matilda.  ."I  like 
that  bridge,"  she  said,  '1  love  to  hear  us  go  through 
it.     We  are  nearly  there  now." 

"Yes,"  Aunt  Matilda  told  her,  "and  I  think  we'll 
stop  just  before  we  cross  it.  I'll  tie  Grayfoot  there 
and  run  up  the  hill  to  see  Mrs.  Perkins  a  minute." 

"All  right."  Jane  liked  to  wait  in  the  carriage, 
for  she  often  had  adventures  while  she  was  doing  it. 
Sometimes  people  that  she  knew  stopped  to  talk  to 
her  and  tell  her  how  fine  it  was  that  so  small  a  girl 
could  hold  so  large  a  horse.  Sometimes  she  played 
to  herself  that  Grayfoot  was  moving,  and  imagined 
that  they  were  going  as  far  as  the  sea. 
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The  bridge  came  into  sight,  just  around  the  turn. 
It  was  an  old  red  bridge,  with  a  peaked  roof,  over 
Turtle  Creek.  Aunt  Matilda  tied  Grayfoot  to  the 
fence  by  it,  and  then  she 


started  up  the  hill  to  see 
Mrs.  Perkins.  She  was 
going  to  get  the  straw- 
berry-jam receipe  and  ad- 
mire the  new  little  baby. 
Jane  held  the  reins 
tight.  She  watched  Aunt 
Matilda  as  she  disap- 
peared behind  the  lilac 
hedge,  and  then  she 
twitched  Grayfoot  a  bit, 
as  he  was  trying  to 
eat  some  distant  grass. 
Grayfoot  gave  up  trying 
to  get  the  grass,  and  hung 
his  head  sleepily.    It  was 


So  sang  Jane  as  she  rode  with 
her  Aunt  Matilda. 


very  quiet  by  the  bridge,  with  only  the  noise  of  the 
little  river  hurrying  over  the  stones. 

Suddenly  Jane  heard  a  queer  sound,  like  a  horse 
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going  under  the  bridge,  only  much  fainter  and 
smaller.  It  seemed  to  come  from  very  near;  she 
looked  hard  at  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  Then  she 
looked  up  at  the  roof.  A  funny  little  face  peered 
down  at  her.  It  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  horse- 
shoe. 

"Who  are  you?"  Jane  asked.  The  little  face  was 
plainly  making  the  noise,  with  its  round  open  mouth. 

"I  am  a  lost  horse-foot  echo,"  it  said.  "Usually 
echoes  die  when  a  horse  leaves  the  bridge,  but  I 
stayed  alive  after  the  last  one  went  through."  All 
through  its  talk  beat  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoof. 
"I  do  not  want  to  stay  alive;  I  want  to  go  where  the 
rest  of  my  brothers  are." 

Jane  jumped  from  the  carriage.  She  flew  up  the 
hill.  "Aunt  Matilda  I"  she  called.  "Come  down  I 
There  is  the  queerest  thing  here!     Please  comeT 

Aunt  Matilda  came,  her  skirts  flying  and  her  bon- 
net over  her  left  ear.  "What  is  the  matter,  child?" 
she  gasped. 

Jane  was  standing  by  the  bridge,  listening.  Gray- 
foot  had  moved  so  that  his  foot  struck  the  boards, 
and  he  was  thumping,  now  and  then.     The  face  had 
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gone,  and  Jane  thought  that  somewhere,  up  In  some 
cranny,  she  heard  a  faint  sound  of  fairy  laughter. 

Of  course  Aunt  Matilda  would  not  believe  about 
the  face.     But  all  the  rest  of  the  way  Jane  sang : 

'*Upon  the  road  to  town  there  stands 

A  bridge  that  has  a  roof; 
It  catches  all  the  thumping  sounds 

Of  every  horse's  hoof. 
And  sometimes  echoes  stay  behind 

To  cling  upon  a  rafter; 
To  beat  and  call  and  thump  and  sing 

And  die  with  fairy  laughter." 
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H,  the  pantry  fairies 
Who  live  upon  the  shelves  I 


You  never,  never  could  have  guessed 

This  secret  for  yourselves ; 

For  when  the  cook  has  put  away 

The  last  clean  yellow  crock 

And  hung  her  long  blue  apron  up 

And  wound  the  sleepy  clock, 

And,  yawning,  climbed  the  creaky  stairs. 

To  wish  upon  a  star — 

The  pantry  folk  come  popping  up 

From  out  the  cooky  jar. 

These  are  the  cooky  fairies; 
They're  ginger ish  in  hue, 
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With  raisin  eyes  and  chubby  legs, 
A  dash  of  sugar,  too ; 
Like  roly-poly  shadows 
They  caper  all  about 
And  play  toboggan  down  the  sink 
With  elhn  shriek  and  shout, 
Till,  wakened  by  their  cheering, 
The  doughnut  band  appears  — 
Round  pudgy  little  fellows. 
Wee  doughnuts  for  their  ears. 

The  goblin  lemon  tartlets, 
They  stride  the  rolling  pin 
And  ride  it  like  an  airship 
All  banging  on  a  tin ; 
And  ask  the  other  fairies 
Just  as  the  coal  fires  die, 
To  form  a  ring-a-rosy 
And  dance  upon  the  pie ; 
'Tis  then  (I  dare  nott)reathe  it 
For  cook's  astonished  sake) 
Tis  then  the  king  and  queen  come  forth, 
To  march  upon  the  cake. 
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MRS.  GREENLEAF  was  sewing  in  her  gar- 
den, and  her  two  children,  Madge  and  Tom, 
played  about  her.  Suddenly  she  dropped  her 
thimble  in  the  grass  and  could  not  find  it. 

''Help  me  hunt  for  it,"  she  said  to  her  children. 
So  they  got  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and 
looked. 

*7t  must  have  rolled  a  long  way  off,"  Madge  told 
her  mother. 

"I  cannot  find  it,"  spoke  up  Tom  from  behind  a 
clump  of  daisies. 

"Oh,  here  it  is  I"  called  Mrs.  Greenleaf.  She 
held  up  a  shining  thing.  "And  yet  it  does  not  look 
just  like  my  thimble,  either.  It  is  much  brighter 
and  smoother.     See,  it  looks  different." 

The  children  looked.  It  did,  indeed,  look  differ- 
ent. 

"But   it   must   be   yours.    Mother,"    they   said. 
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"There  has  been  no  one  else  sewing  here,  in  the 
garden." 

Mrs.  Greenleaf  sat  down  and  took  up  her  work. 
She  was  sewing  on  a  white  dress  for  Madge.  She 
looked  at  the  thimble  hard. 

"Why,"  she  said,  "I  am  sure  this  is  not  mine !  It 
is  silver,  just  like  the  one  I  lost,  but  mine  had  my 
name,  'Alice,'  in  worn-out  letters  on  the  rim.  This 
one  has  no  name." 

The  children  looked  again.  "The  name  is  gone," 
they  said,  "but  perhaps  it  was  all  worn  out  and  you 
had  not  noticed  it.  It  must  be  yours,  mother,  for 
who  else  has  been  here  sewing  *?" 

"No  one,"  their  mother  replied,  "so  it  must  be 
mine." 

She  touched  the  needle  to  the  thimble,  to  push  it 
through  the  cloth.  To  her  great  surprise  she  found 
that  she  did  not  need  to  push  at  all,  that  the  needle 
moved  by  itself  the  moment  it  touched  the  thimble, 
exactly  as  though  it  were  alive. 

"This  is  a  magic  thimble!"  she  cried.  "It  makes 
sewing  very  easy!  A  wonderful  thing  it  was,  to 
find  it." 
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The  children  both  tried  the  thimble  and  found 
that  what  their  mother  said  was  true.  It  made  sew- 
ing great  fun.     They  got  out  some  stockings  to  darn 


"Here  it  is,"  cried  the  wee  boy. 


and  some  shirts  to  mend,  because  they  liked  to  use 
the  magic  thimble.     They  all  took  turns  sewing  till 
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the  sun  went  down,  and  then  they  put  the  thimble 
in  the  red  workbasket  and  carried  it  into  the  house. 

Just  at  twilight,  under  a  root  in  the  garden  tree, 
two  tiny  voices  began  to  talk  together. 

"You  were  very,  very  careless  to  lose  your  hat!" 
the  first  one  said. 

"Come  and  help  me  look  for  it,  Grandmother," 
said  the  other. 

Two  wee,  wee  people  came  out  from  under  the 
root;  a  tiny  little  old  woman  as  big  as  a  clothespin 
and  a  boy  as  tall  as  a  match.  They  walked  about 
through  the  grass,  looking,  for  a  long  time. 

"Here  it  is  I"  cried  the  wee  boy,  holding  up  Mrs. 
Greenleaf's  thimble. 

"Good!"  called  the  little  old  grandmother,  and 
ran  to  him.  "No,"  she  said,  "that  is  not  yours. 
This  has  'Alice'  written  on  it." 

The  little  boy  looked  sad.  "But  we  have  hunted 
everywhere  and  cannot  find  my  hat,"  he  said.  "Let 
me  keep  this  one,  and  we  will  call  my  name  'Alice' 
after  this." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  little  old  grandmother. 
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So  that  was  how  a  little  boy  fairy  came  to  be 
named  "Alice,"  which  was  very  queer  indeed;  and 
how  his  hat  became  a  magic  thimble,  and  helped  a 
busy  woman  with  her  work. 
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1  DREAMED  that  Mr.  Perkins'  barn 
One  night,  when  it  was  dark, 
Went  floating  off  to  Giantland 
To  be  a  Noah's  Ark. 

The  munching  cows  and  horses. 
The  chicks  and  ducks  and  sheep 
Went  riding  up — and  up — and  up — 
When  we  were  fast  asleep. 


But  this  was  just  a  dream,  you  know, 
For  when  the  morning  came, 
The  barn  with  all  its  animals 
It  stood  there,  just  the  same. 
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No  giant  hands  had  touched  it 
To  take  it  for  a  toy; 
But,  oh,  the  fun  it  would  have  made 
A  giant's  little  boy  I 
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THE  giant  sat  on  the  Highest  Hill  of  All  to 
watch  his  clothesline.  He  had  washed  out 
his  shirt  and  his  red  socks  and  his  blue  coat  with 
buttons,  and  had  pinned  them  to  a  good,  strong  rain- 
bow that  stretched  across  the  sky. 

*'I  hope,"  thought  the  giant  as  he  watched  his  red 
socks  flapping,  "that  I  pinned  them  on  tight  enough." 
He  was  very  proud  of  them,  because  the  fairy  queen 
had  given  them  to  him,  and  she  had  told  him  that  if 
anything  happened  to  them  she  would  never  speak 
to  him  again.  He  watched  them  a  minute  and  then 
he  put  his  big  head  down  on  his  knees  and  went  to 
sleep. 

Down  on  the  earth  there  was  a  family  of  poor 
people  whose  house  had  just  burned  up.  They 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cheesy,  Peter  and  Prudy.  They 
were  sitting  on  a  little  hill,  with  their  beds  and 
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bureaus  all  about  them,  looking  at  the  black,  cindery 
place  where  their  home  had  once  been.  Mrs.  Cheesy 
and  Prudy  were  crying  and  Mr.  Cheesy  was  saying : 

''Well,  well  I  Goodness 
gracious!"  Peter  was 
thinking  what  they  could 
do.  After  a  while  he  got 
up  and  walked  down  the 
hill. 

Down  toward  a  pink 
tree  where  a  bird  was 
singing  a  loud,  happy 
song,  a  big  thing  was 
falling.  Peter  saw  that 
it  was  red  and  that  it 
looked  a  little  like  an 
enormous  balloon.  It 
fell  behind  a  haystack 
with  a  loud  plump. 

He  ran  to  it.     It  was 
a  great  mass  of  red  cloth, 
strong  and  silky.     By  walking  around  it  and  pull- 
ing the  edges  out  he  found  that  it  had  an  opening  in 
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it  like  a  tent.     "We  could  live  in  it!"  thought  Peter, 
and  ran  to  tell  his  father. 

When  that  man  saw  it  he  said :  "Well,  well,"  and 
"Goodness  gracious!"  all  the  more.  In  an  hour 
they  had  the  big  tent  up,  fastened  to  trees,  and  all 
their  furniture  dragged  into  it.  They  were  very 
happy. 

The  giant  gave  a  roar  of  rage  when  he  found  that 
his  sock  was  gone,  and  dropped  down  to  the  earth  to 
find  it.  He  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  When  he 
sneezed  he  blew  the  haystack  over.  He  stepped  on 
the  ground  so  hard  that  he  knocked  the  cows  down, 
and  the  people  thought  there  was  an  earthquake 
coming. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  he  found  his 
sock,  he  gave  a  roar  of  joy.  He  waked  up  a  whole 
barnful  of  sheep.  He  snatched  the  sock  and  flew 
up  to  Biggity-Baggity  Land,  which  was  his  home. 
He  sat  down  on  his  wall  to  look  at  it,  and  then  he 
growled.  For  there  was  a  hole  in  the  sock!  The 
Cheesy  family  had  cut  it,  to  put  their  stove  pipe 
through.  And  the  fairy  queen  would  never  speak 
to  him  again ! 
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He  shook  the  sock,  and  the  Cheesies  tumbled  out, 
like  a  lot  of  little  dolls,  with  doll  furniture. 

*'Ho,  hoi"  shouted  the  giant.  "So  you  made  that 
hole?  What  are  you  saying *?'*  and  he  put  Peter 
to  his  ear. 

*'Do  be  kind  to  us,"  shouted  Peter.  "Our  house 
burned  up!  We  will  mend  the  hole  for  you.  Give 
us  some  thread." 

So  the  giant  did,  and  they  walked  back  and  forth 
all  night,  weaving  the  thread  with  their  hands.  It 
was  perfectly  mended,  and  the  giant  knew  that  the 
fairy  queen  would  speak  to  him  again. 

As  he  was  really  a  kind  giant,  he  took  them  down 
to  earth  in  his  wooden  work  basket  and  gave  it  to 
them  for  a  cottage.  And  they  used  his  thimble  for 
a  bathtub  forever  after  that. 
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THE  King  of  Candy  Castle,  high  on  Lollipop 
Hill,  came  out  on  his  balcony  to  look  about. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  robe  ot  pink  spun  sugar,  and 
he  had  a  crown  of  golden  molasses  taffy  wound 
round  and  round  his  head.  His  stockings  were  red 
and  white  striped,  like  a  peppermint  cane.  He 
glittered  with  sweet  crystals.  His  shoes  were 
enormous  chocolate  creams. 

His  castle  was  shaped  like  a  great  cake;  it  was 
covered  with  a  roof  of  real  frosting.  The  flowers 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  were  candy  flowers.  The 
mountain  behind  the  castle  was  ice  cream — pure 
white  and  gleaming,  except  where  pink  strawberry 
ice  topped  it.  '1  had  rather,"  said  the  King,  *'be 
King  of  Candy  Castle  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world  I" 

"Why?'  said  a  voice  beside  him.     It  was  little 
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Twinkletouch,  who  rocked  babies  to  sleep  in  their 
cradles. 

"Because  life  is  so  easy  and  sweet  and  pleasant/' 
answered  the  King.  "Because  everything  is  good 
to  look  at,  and  better  to  eat.  I  sleep  at  night  in  a 
great  hammock  of  licorice,  with  a  hugh  marshmallow 
for  a  pillow.  If  I  wake  up  and  am  hungry,  I  nibble. 
No  one  in  Fairyland  has  so  good  a  place  as  I. 
Candy,  candy,  all  around  me  I" 

"I  like  my  place,"  said  Twinkletouch.  "My  work 
is  fun.  A  crying  baby  makes  a  .lot  of  noise,  and 
bothers  its  mother.  No  one  can  see  that  I  rock  the 
cradle,  my  touch  is  so  light  and  tender;  but  the  baby 
knows  it.  Off  he  goes  to  sleep!  For  my  meals, 
there  is  often  milk,  which  the  baby  has  left  in  his 
bottle.     It  is  delicious." 

"Ugh I"  shuddered  the  King.  "Milk!  How 
tasteless  and  dreadful  that  would  be.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought.  Only  rich  sweets  for  me!"  And  he 
walked  round  and  round  his  balcony,  nibbling  of 
the  posts,  which  were  lemon  sticks,  and  of  the  lamps, 
which  were  green  bon-bons. 
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"Good-bye  I"    called   Twinkletouch,    as   he   flew 
away.     'I'm  off  for  my  evening's  work." 

"Good-bye!"  answered  the  King.     "Fortunately 


The  king  walked  around  the  bal- 
cony nibbling  at  the  posts. 

I  do  not  have  to  work.     Just  eat!"     And  he  swal- 
lowed a  great  piece  of  his  pink  sugar  robe. 
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Down  in  the  little  town  Twinkletouch  was  very 
busy,  as  the  night  was  warm  and  many  babies  were 
crying.  He  worked  till  the  moon  came  up,  and 
then  he  flew  by  the  castle,  to  see  what  the  King  was 
doing. 

The  King  was  not  on  the  balcony  of  the  castle,  nor 
in  the  garden.  Up  on  the  ice-cream  mountain 
Twinkletouch  could  see  all  the  little  Wintergreen 
Witches  and  Gumdrop  Gnomes  and  Buttercup 
Brownies,  who  served  the  King,  running  around  and 
around,  in  an  excited  way.  He  went  up  to  them  to 
ask  what  the  matter  was. 

"The  King  fell  down  in  the  mountain!"  they  told 
him.  *'He  said  that  he  was  going  to  eat  it  up,  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  it ;  he  was  so  heavy  and  fat  that 
he  slipped  in  I     We  cannot  get  him  out." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  hole,  in  the  pink  straw- 
berry ice,  where  the  Candy  King  had  gone  in. 

The  Fairy  Queen  arrived,  in  her  Butterfly  Coach, 
to  see  what  the  trouble  was.  '*He  led  a  rich,  heavy, 
lazy  life  I"  she  said.  "He  ate  too  much.  He  has 
turned  into  a  Frozen  Pudding,  and  is  very  happy." 

Then  she  divided  the  sweets  of  Candy  Castle 
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among  all  the  fairies.  Twinkletouch  gave  away  a 
great  deal  of  his  to  the  babies.  Because  it  was 
fairy  stuff,  it  made  them  stop  crying  at  once,  and 
was  very  good  for  them. 
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MRS.  NEAT-AS-A-PIN  comes  by  in  the  night, 
When  the  children  are  in  their  beds. 
She  gives  one  look,  one  loving  look, 

At  their  round  little  dreamy  heads; 
Then  hurries  away  on  slippered  feet 

And  straight  to  their  chairs  she  goes, 
Where  she  finds  the  things  they  have  worn  that 
day — 
Their  limp  little  heaps  of  clothes. 


Here's  Peter's  chair,  and  what  a  sight  I 
The  clothes  all  tumbled  and  piled; 

The  stockings  thrown  in  the  corner  there — 
Alas,  what  a  careless  child ! 
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The  waist  stuffed  under  the  rocking  chair, 
The  trousers  dumped  in  a  heap. 

"Oh,  dear  I"  sighs  Mrs.  Neat-as-a-Pin, 
"How  can  little  Peter  sleep!' 


,f" 


Susan's  and  Mary's  are  just  this  way, 

Bobby's  not  quite  so  bad; 
And  then  she  comes  to  Belinda's  chair. 

And,  oh,  but  it  makes  her  glad  I 
The  clothes  all  folded,  the  stockings  smooth, 

And  straight  in  its  place  each  shoe. 
"You  good,  good  child,"  Mrs.  Neat-Pin  says. 

(Now,  what  does  she  say  to  you'?) 
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THE  little  peach  man  lived  in  the  peach  tree,  up 
among  the  highest  branches.  He  was  just 
big  enough  to  sit  comfortably  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  roundest  and  yellowest  of  the  fruit  and  swing 
his  little  heels  softly  against  the  cheek  of  it.  He 
wore  a  little  velvet  suit  of  peach  color,  and  his  hair 
was  downy  and  thick. 

One  day  some  people  came  to  pick  the  peaches. 
The  little  peach  man  was  picked,  too,  for  he  was 
asleep  on  a  leaf  and  they  did  not  notice  him.  He 
was  put  into  a  basket  and  carried  into  the  farmhouse. 
They  thrust  him  into  a  dark  storeroom  and  shut  the 
door. 

After  a  while  the  little  peach  man  heard  a  mouse 
scuttling  around  in  the  corner.  "Where  am  If  he 
asked. 

The  mouse  burst  into  a  squeaky  laughter.  "You 
had  better  ask  that  I"  it  told  him.     "You  will  not 
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have  a  chance  to  ask  it  very  long,  for  you  are  going 
to  be  canned  soon,  with  the  fruit.'* 


He  cried,  "O,  let  me  out,  let 
me  out  I" 

"What  is  that,  to  be  canned?"  The  little  peach 
man  was  very  much  interested. 

The  mouse  squeaked  again.  "Oh,  my  whiskers !" 
it  said  to  itself.     "Oh,  my  long  tail  and  my  bright, 
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black  eyes  I  Why,  being  canned  is  living  in  a  fine 
glass  house.  It  is  living  in  a  place  that  is  nothing 
but  windows." 

"That  sounds  very  nice,"  the  little  peach  man  told 
it.     "I  shall  like  to  be  canned." 

Not  very  long  after  that  a  woman  opened  the  door 
and  took  out  the  basket  of  peaches.  She  trundled 
them  to  the  kitchen,  which  was  bright  with  sunlight. 
The  little  peach  man  blinked  his  tiny  eyes.  The 
woman  sat  down  by  a  clean-scrubbed  table  and  be- 
gan to  pare  the  peaches.  Then  she  dropped  them 
into  a  blue  dish,  full  of  sweet  water.  The  little 
peach  man  knew  it  was  sweet  water,  because  he 
leaned  from  a  floating  peach  and  tasted  it.  He 
liked  the  flavor  of  it  very  much. 

Suddenly  he  felt  himself  lifted  and  dropped  into 

a  little  glass  well.     "This,"  he  thought,  "must  be 

the  glass  house  the  mouse  spoke  of.     It  is  not  so  big 

as  outdoors,  but  I  have  never  had  a  house  of  my  own 

and  I  shall  like  it  very  much.     Only  I  wish  she 

would  stop  filling  it  up  with  peaches  and  water. 

Oh!    Oh!    okr 

For  the  woman  had  filled  the  glass  house  up 
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to   the    top,    and   put   a   roof   on    it,    very    tight. 

Now  the  little  peach  man  knew  that  he  could  not 
breathe  very  long  in  the  water.  He  had  tried  it 
once,  when  he  went  to  visit  his  friend,  the  baby  mer- 
fish.  So  he  beat  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  house  with 
his  wee  fists,  and  cried:  "Oh,  let  me  out!  Let  me 
out,  Mrs.  Great  Big  Giant!  I  do  not  like  being 
canned!     Please  let  me  go  back  to  the  orchard!" 

The  woman  looked  at  the  cans  for  a  minute,  and 
then  she  put  her  ear  to  the  one  that  the  little  peach 
man  was  in.  *'Yes,  there  must  be  a  big  bubble  in 
this  one,"  she  said  to  the  tabby  cat,  who  was  licking 
her  soft  paw,  very  near.  *lt  makes  a  very  queer 
noise.     I  think  I  will  pack  it  over  again." 

So  she  unscrewed  the  cover,  and  poured  out  the 
peaches  into  the  blue  dish ;  which  was  very  fortunate 
for  the  little  peach  man.  He  had  very  nimble  feet, 
even  though  they  were  wet  and  sticky  with  syrup. 
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PADDYPOP  was  a  little  old  man  fairy  who 
lived  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  woods.  One  day, 
while  he  was  away,  the  woodman  cut  the  tree  down, 
so  when  Paddypop  came  back  he  had  no  home. 

He  sat  down  sadly  on  the  potato  that  he  was  roll- 
ing from  Mr.  Wiggins'  farmyard.  He  felt  very 
sorry  indeed  that  his  good  house  was  gone,  for  it  held 
all  the  things  that  he  loved  best;  a  wee  table  and 
some  chairs,  a  bed  of  bluebird  feathers,  a  small  iron 
kettle,  and  five  red  rubies  in  a  birchbark  bag.  He 
had  found  the  rubies  while  he  was  scrambling  in  the 
heart  of  Witchcap  Mountain. 

Paddypop  stroked  his  white  beard,  which  was  just 
the  size  and  softness  of  thistle  fluff.  He  thought 
very  deeply,  sitting  on  the  potato. 

Suddenly  he  got  up  and  began  to  look  around.  It 
was  possible  that  some  of  his  things  might  have 
spilled  out  of  the  tree,  and  he  could  find  them  again. 
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He  hunted  very  slowly,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
some  ants,  who  were  sorry  for  him,  hunted,  too. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  gave  a  sharp  squeal  of  pleas- 
ure. Right  beside  a 
sparrow's  nest  was  his 
little  bag  of  rubies,  all 
safe.  Farther  on  was  his 
bluebird  feather  bed. 
Beside  it  was  his  wee 
kettle,  covering  up  a  fat 
beetle,  who  scratched 
hard  and  cried:  "Let  me 
out !  Let  me  out,  I  say ! 
Do  not  put  me  in  jail  I" 
Paddypop  let  the  beetle 
out,  and  gathered  his 
things  together,  pulling 
them  along  on  his  blue- 
bird feather  bed.  Now 
if  he  could  only  find  a 


He  thought  very  deeply,  sitting 
on  the  potato. 


home!  He  peered  in  at  a  hole  in  the  ground,  but 
Muffy,  the  fieldmouse,  put  his  head  out  of  the  hole 
and  told  him  to  be  ofE. 
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In  the  back  yard  of  the  woodman's  house  Paddy- 
pop  suddenly  noticed  a  beautiful  little  house  set  up 
on  a  pole,  a  house  with  a  door,  and  windows,  and 
a  tiny  porch.  It  looked  quite  like  the  homes  that  the 
Big  People  lived  in.  He  climbed  up  the  pole  with 
his  things,  one  after  the  other,  and  was  soon  settled 
in  his  new  home.  There  was  some  straw  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  which  he  swept  to  one  side,  as 
his  bluebird  feather  bed  was  much  more  comfortable 
to  sleep  on.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  porch. 
Some  day,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  have  a  party, 
and  ask  the  fieldmouse  and  the  grandmother  frog 
and  the  brook  elf  to  come  and  have  some  honey  and 
grapes  with  him,  and  sit  on  that  porch  for  a  whole 
evening. 

One  morning  very  early,  Paddypop  was  awakened 
by  a  head  poked  in  at  his  door.  It  was  a  bird's 
head,  with  flashing  yellow  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  my  house?"  cried  the 
bird.  "Here  I  am,  with  my  wife  and  three  children, 
come  back  from  a  flying  trip  over  the  Windy  Hills, 
and  I  find  a  little  old  fairy  man  in  our  house !" 

Paddypop  sat  up  on  his  bluebird  feather  bed  and 
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blinked  his  wee  eyes.  "Oh,  let  me  stay  I"  he  said. 
"I  am  old,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  hunt  around  for 
a  home.  You  are  young,  and  have  wings.  I  will 
give  you — let  me  see;  I  will  give  you  each  a  ruby 
to  wear  on  your  heads  if  you  will  let  me  stay!'' 

The  mother  bird  came  in  at  this,  for  she  was  fond 
of  pretty  things,  and  so  were  the  three  little 
daughter  birds.  So  the  father  said:  "Let  us  see 
the  rubies." 

Paddypop  opened  his  wee  bag  and  spilled  the 
rubies  out  into  the  clear  morning  light.  They 
flashed  and  gleamed.  The  five  birds  tried  them  on, 
turning  their  heads  this  way  and  that  over  Paddy- 
pop's  little  kettle,  which  was  full  of  spring  water, 
and  made  a  fine  mirror. 

"We  will  take  them,"  at  last  said  the  father  bird. 
"We  will  carve  ourselves  a  house  in  a  hollow  tree." 

So  that  is  how  woodpeckers  came  to  be  wood- 
peckers, and  have  beautiful  red  heads. 
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THE  Rumblety  Drums  are  the  thunder  folk- 
They  live  in  a  castle  cloud; 
Whenever  the  wind  and  the  rain  are  out 
And  the  quick-fire  lightnings  flash  about 
They  grumble  and  growl  aloud. 

The  Rumblety  Drums  roar:     "Let  it  storm!" 

And  they  smash  their  furniture,  too; 
Whenever  the  sun  comes  back  again 
And  the  soft,  still  earth  holds  all  the  rain, 
Oh,  what  do  these  people  do? 


They  are  very  sorry  and  silent  then 
And  go  to  fixing  their  house  again. 
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**"■"  IMMY!"  called  mother's  voice  up  the  stairs. 
*'Do  you  know  what  time  it  is*?     It's  after 


J 


Tall   and  thin  and  slow,  with  a 
dreadful  hooked  nose. 


eight  o'clock!     You'll  be  late  to  school  if  you  don't 
hurry." 
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"I  am  hurrying  I"  said  Jimmy;  but  he  knew  he 
wasn't. 

He  put  on  a  stocking  very  slowly  and  found  it 
was  wrong  side  out.  So,  very  slowly,  he  took  it  off 
and  put  it  on  again.  Then  he  noticed  that  he  had 
put  on  a  brown  one  instead  of  a  black  one,  so  that  his 
legs  didn't  match.  He  examined  them  for  a  while 
and  laughed  about  it,  and  then,  very  slowly,  went 
over  to  the  bureau  and  got  a  black  stocking  out  of 
the  drawer.  He  put  it  on,  yawning,  as  slowly  as  he 
could.  v 

Then  he  heard  something  that  sounded  like  a  dog 
fight  and  ran — yes,  really  ran — over  to  look  out  of 
the  window.  It  was  a  short  dog  fight,  and  over  be- 
fore he  got  there.  So  he  came  slowly  back  and  be- 
gan to  put  on  his  waist,  yawning  again. 

"Jimmy!"  Mother's  voice  sounded  very  excited 
this  time.  "You  musf  hurry.  You  dawdle, 
dawdle,  dawdle  all  the  time  I" 

"I  am  hurrying  I"  Jimmy  said  again,  when  he 
knew  he  wasn't.  Then  he  began  to  think  what  a 
funny  word  dawdle  was.  He  lay  down  on  his  back 
for  a  good  yawn,  for  he  was  really  very  sleepy,  and 
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began  to  say  to  himself  over  and  over:     "Dawdle, 
dawdle,  dawdle.     Dawdle,  dawdle,  dawdle." 

"It  would  feel  so  nice,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "to 
shut  my  eyes  just  a  minute."  So  he  did;  still  say- 
ing to  himself:     "Dawdle,  dawdle,  dawdle  I" 

Then  he  went  to  sleep.  Lying  there  on  the  floor, 
half  dressed  and  saying,  "Dawdle,  dawdle,  dawdle," 
he  had  a  funny  dream.  He  dreamed  he  turned  into 
a  Dawdle  Man. 

Of  course  you  have  never  seen  a  Dawdle  Man,  or 
even  heard  of  one  before;  but  for  that  matter, 
neither  had  Jimmy.  He  dreamed  he  turned  into  a 
long,  thin  creature  with  a  hooked  nose,  who  couldn't 
— no,  simply  couldn't — move  his  arms  and  legs  any 
faster  than  a  snail  crawls.  He  tried  to  get  up  and 
found  that  he  couldn't.  After  about  five  minutes  he 
managed  to  lift  his  hand  a  little  way  from  the  floor. 
He  said  to  himself:  "I  must  get  up!"  and  found 
that  he  talked  slowly — so  slowly  that  he  almost  for- 
got what  he  had  started  to  s:ay  before  he  came  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  After  what  seemed  an  hour,  he 
did  get  to  his  feet.  He  looked  in  the  mirror  and 
saw  himself. 
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Tall  and  thin  and  slow,  with  a  dreadful  hooked 
nose,  he  stood  there,  in  his  dream,  with  an  enormous 
sign,  ''Dawdle  Man,"  hung  around  his  neck.  He 
looked  so  awful  that  he  gave  a  shout  of  fear,  and 
that  woke  him  up. 

He  jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  to  dress. 
When  he  was  tying  his  necktie,  mother  called: 

"Jimmy,  Jimmy,  Jimmy!  You  have  just  five 
minutes  for  breakfast." 

He  ran  downstairs  and  ate  a  bowl  of  oatmeal. 
There  were  pancakes,  but  he  didn't  have  time  to  eat 
them.     Mother  hurried  him  off  to  school. 

"Now,  don't  dawdle  on  the  way!"  she  said. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  he  didn't;  but  he  did. 
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IN  Mrs.  Frillet's  work  basket  was  a  white  egg, 
made  of  wood,  that  she  used  to  darn  stockings 
on.  She  would  drop  the  egg  into  the  top  of  the 
stocking,  like  a  Christmas  present,  and  shake  it 
down,  down,  down.  When  it  got  into  the  toe  the 
white  would  shine  through  and  show  where  the  hole 
was. 

The  egg  was  very  unhappy  in  the  basket.  It  grew 
tired  of  hearing  the  spools  of  thread  talk  about  their 
troubles.  The  needles  in  the  pin  cushion  stared  all 
the  time,  with  their  round  eyes. 

One  day  the  mother  duck  walked  through  the  yard 
with  her  fluffy  ducklings.  They  went  down  to  Blue 
Pond  for  a  swim. 

"I  wish  I  could  hatch,  like  a  real  duck  egg,"  said 
the  white  work  basket  egg.  ''I  wish  I  were  not 
made  of  wood." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Frillet  came  in  with  her  baby  and 
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set  him  on  the  floor.     She  gave  him  his  rattle  to  play 
with,  but  he  threw  it  down  and  cried.     Then  she 


Out  of  it  stepped  a  lovely  wooden 
duck. 

gave  him  an  empty  spool,  out  of  her  work  basket; 
and  the  wooden  egg. 

The  baby  was  pleased  with  these  things.    'He  took 
the  egg  and  looked  at  it,  first  in  one  hand  and  then 
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in  the  other.  He  tried  to  eat  it,  and  when  he  found 
it  was  too  big  and  too  hard  he  threw  it  into  the  corner 
of  the  room  under  the  big  arm  chair. 

Mrs.  Frillet  forgot  it  was  there,  and  the  day 
passed.  The  baby  was  put  to  bed  in  his  wee  white 
crib,  and  the  house  grew  dark. 

Into  the  room  came  the  Fairy- Who-Turns-Things- 
About.  She  danced  a  little  jig  on  the  carpet  and 
then  she  saw  the  wooden  egg  under  the  chair. 

"How  unhappy  you  look!"  she  said.  *'What  is 
the  matter?' 

"I  wish  I  could  hatch,  like  a  real  egg,"  was  the 
answer.     "I  should  like  to  be  a  duck." 

*'Well,"  said  the  Fairy,  "you  couldn't  be  a  real 
duck,  of  course,  because  you  are  not  a  real  egg.  I 
don't  know  just  what  you  could  be!" 

"Try  me,"  said  the  egg. 

"I  must  get  you  a  mother,"  said  the  Fairy,  "to 
cover  you  with  her  warm  wings.  I  have  it!  The 
feather  duster  shall  come  and  do  it." 

So  she  waved  her  wand,  and  the  feather  duster 
turned  into  a  creature  with  a  hen's  body,  a  goose's 
neck,  and  duck's  feet. 
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After  a  while  the  egg  hatched.  Out  of  it  stepped 
a  lovely  wooden  duck,  with  black  eyes  and  a  shiny 
painted  tail.  It  walked  for  a  few  steps  and  then 
stopped. 

The  Fairy  waved  her  wand  and  the  duster  was 
back  on  the  wall. 

In  the  morning,  Mrs.  Frillet  came  in  to  sweep,  and 
saw  the  wooden  duck.  "Here  is  a  new  toy  for  you, 
baby,"  she  said.  "But  where  it  came  from,  I'm  sure 
I  cannot  say." 

After  a  while  she  sat  down  to  darn  stockings  and 
missed  the  wooden  egg.  But  she  did  not  know 
the  Fairy-Who-Turns-Things-About,  so  she  never 
guessed  what  had  become  of  it. 
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THERE  was  once  a  little  princess,  who  lived  in 
a  white  castle  by  the  sea.  She  had  long  curls 
and  round  eyes,  and  she  was  so  very  sweet  that  every 
one  called  her  the  Sugar  Plum  Princess.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  her  without  saying,  at  once: 
"Oh,  what  a  sweet  little  girl  I" 

She  was  carefully  guarded  and  taken  care  of  by 
her  mother,  the  queen,  her  father,  the  king,  and  a 
whole  household  of  maids  and  men.  She  had  twelve 
nurses,  one  for  every  two  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
When  she  went  out  she  rode  in  a  great  gold  coach, 
and  she  was  never  allowed  to  play  alone. 

She  had  everything  that  she  wanted.  Dolls, 
books,  games,  pets,  dresses,  and  wonderful  things 
to  eat  I  Whenever  she  heard  of  a  new  toy  she  would 
ask  her  father  for  it,  and  he  would  get  it  for  her. 
Then  he  would  watch  her  as  she  played  with  it,  and 
say:     "Oh,  but  she  is  sweet  I" 

One  day  the  little  Sugar  Plum  Princess  stood 
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looking  out  of  her  window.     "I  wish,"  she  said  to 
her  nurse,  "to  take  a  bath  in  the  sea/' 

"Oh,"  screamed  her  nurse,  and  all  the  other  eleven 

nurses  with  her.  "It 
would  never  do  I  Why, 
is  not  your  little  golden 
tub  good  enough*?" 

"I  want,"  said  the 
Sugar  Plum  Princess, 
"to  take  a  bath  in  the 
sea,  just  like  any  one 
else.  Ask  my  father." 
So  they  asked  her 
father.  "Bless  her 
sweet  heart!"  he  said. 
"Yes  she  may  do  it. 
But  the  whole  court 
shall  sit  on  the  shore 
and  watch  her  care- 
fully." 

So  the  next  afternoon 
the  King  and  the  Queen  and  all  the  twelve  nurses 
and  the  maids  and  men  of  the  palace  went  down  to 
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the  shore  to  watch  the  Sugar  Plum  Princess  take  her 
bath  in  the  sea.  She  was  dressed  in  a  beautiful  little 
bathing  suit  of  fine  spun  gold  cloth  and  she  wore  wee 
slippers  of  peacock  blue.  She  ran  laughing  down 
the  beach  and  put  one  foot  in  the  water.  Then  she 
waded  in  up  to  her  waist.  She  moved  farther  out, 
and  after  a  moment  they  saw  only  her  head. 

"That  is  far  enough!"  called  the  entire  court,  and 
the  Princess  stood  still. 

Then  a  queer  thing  happened.  Her  head  faded 
away  from  view,  like  a  cloud.  The  King  and  Queen 
and  the  twelve  nurses  and  the  maids  and  men  ran 
right  into  the  sea  to  look  for  her.  But  they  found 
only  her  bathing  dress  and  little  blue  shoes  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  sea. 

"Oh,  my  sweet  little  girl  I"  cried  her  mother. 
"What  has  become  of  her*?" 

Then  Sir  Green-Glasses,  who  was  the  wisest  man 
at  court,  said:  "That  was  just  the  trouble!  She 
was  so  sweet  that  in  all  that  water  she  melted,  like 
the  Sugar  Plum  that  she  was!  She  melted  away 
like  sugar." 

"We  always  knew  she  was  very,  very  'sweet," 
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said  the  twelve  nurses,  all  together:  and  the  whole 
company  went  back,  sadly,  to  the  palace. 

But  on  moonlight  nights  a  mermaid,  with  a  face 
just  like  the  Sugar  Plum  Princess's  face,  sits  on  the 
rocks  below  the  palace  and  sings : 

"A  Sugar  Plum  Mermaid,  now  I  sail 

Under  the  moon,  with  a  bright  gold  tail; 

I  play  with  the  fish 

I  go  where  I  wish 

I  frolic  and  laugh,  when  the  waves  go  swish! 

So,  hearts  in  the  palace,  don't  sigh  for  me; 

The  Sugar  Plum  Princess  is  glad  and  free  I" 

And  her  mother  the  queen,  and  her  father  the  king, 
and  the  twelve  nurses,  and  all  the  maids  and  men 
put  their  heads  out  of  the  windows  of  the  castle  and 
wave  their  hands  to  her. 
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THE  giant  came  to  the  late  night  sky 
Where  the  cooky  moon  appeared. 
"ni  take  a  dozen  of  those,"  said  he, 
As  he  stroked  his  raggedy  beard. 
"There's  just  one  lemon  cooky  moon," 
Said  the  witch  who  kept  the  store: 
"And  you  can't  have  that  one,  possibly; 
There  never  were  any  more." 

"There's  just  one  lemon  cooky  moon*?" 
Asked  the  giant,  looking  up. 
"I  wanted  a  dozen  of  them,  at  least, 
To  eat  with  my  morning  cup!" 
The  late  night  witch,  she  stared  up,  too, 
At  Jupiter,  Bear,  and  Mars. 
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'There  are  whipped  cream  clouds,  all  fresh,"  she  said, 
"Will  you  have  some  crumbs  of  stars?" 


THE    END 
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